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When a “‘Drink That Tinkles’’ is Appreciated.  (Sce page 2) 
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Drinks That Tinkle 


An A. A. Wednesday Evening Radio Talk Broadcast From WEAF 


By GABRIELLE ELLIOT 


Household Editor, American Agriculturist 


RINKS that tinkle— any drink that doesn’t 
is not very appetizing these hot mid- 
summer days. I have been going over 
my collection of recipes for home-made 
beverages and it surprised me to find how long 
the list was. I must confess that many of them 
made my mouth water, and I hope that just 
listening to the recipes will cool you off. 

First, I want to speak of the two most obvious 
drinks—obvious, but few of us get enough of 
either. The first is water, the most refreshing 
drink there is. You can’t have too much of it, 
though many people think that drinking it to 
excess at meals is bad. If you drink between 
mouthfuls, however, and don’t use it just to 
wash down half-masticated food, it will do no 
harm. But be sure to drink more 


one fourth cupful of rich milk, one fourth cupful 

of cream. Allow the boiling water to drip through 

the coffee either in a percolator or in a drip coffee- 

pot. scald the milk and cream and add to the 
ot coffee. 

Russian Tea.—To one pint of tea infusion add 
one pint of lemonade. Ice and serve. 

Coffee, Egg and Milk.—Two eggs, 114 teaspoons 
instantaneous coffee, 214 tablespoons sugar, few 
grains salt, three cups milk. Beat the eggs until 
light; add the other ingredients, and strain into 
glasses. Serve very cold. (This recipe fills four 
tumblers.) 
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Combine the two and add the juice of four lemors, 
and half a cupful of currant juice. Pour in a 
pitcher with a quantity of cracked ice and add one 
_pint of charged water. In the mouth of the 
pitcher put a bunch of fresh mint which has been 
lightly dipped in the beaten white of an egg and 
then in powdered sugar. 

Plum Amber.—Whip to a froth a half glass of 
plum jelly and mix slowly with one cupful of 
boiling water. Strain and when cool add a bit 
of nutmeg and one quart of loganberry juice. 
This may be garnished with the stiffly 
beaten white of an egg, which makes a pleasing 
color contrast. 

Cold Chocolate-—To make the chocolate syrup, 
mix half a cupful of chocolate or cocoa, with-tw> 

cupfuls of sugar, then add grad- 





between meals than you do at 
meals. Keep a jar in the ice to 


ually one cupful of boiling water 
and cook in the upper part of a 





cool, but don’t swallow down quan- 
tities of real ice water, because too 
intense cold will only make you 
hotter. Stick to well chilled water 
rather than water with ice in it. 
Now as for milk-—of course there 
have been many radio talks and 
articles on the subject of milk as 
a beverage and as a food, so I won't 
go into any great detail about its 
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value. Just remember, though, 











that it is the one thing you can 
drink that is also actually a food, 
and that instead of ordering sweet 
syrupy drinks which contain noth- 
ing but water, glucose and flavor- 
ing, you can cool off just as well by 
drinking a glass of cold milk, usu- 
ally at less cost and always with 
more benefit to yourself. 

“We get tired of milk,” people 
sometimes tell me. Well, I suppose 
a person could get tired of any- 
thing, even nectar and ambrosia. 
But there are many simple ways 
to vary the taste. Several families 
I know keep a small stock of flavors 
on hand in the kitchen and “mix 
the drinks” just as a soda fountain 
clerk does when you order a fla- 
vored milk shake at the counter. 
To supply enough for the family, 
beat two or three eggs in a bowl. 
Flavor with sugar, maple syrup, 
molasses, vanilla, chocolate or 
bottled fruit juice, add the milk 
and beat again with the egg beater. 
If it goes with the flavoring, 
sprinkle a little nutmeg on the milk 
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double boiler for ten minutes. 


PRESIDENTS HAD WHY SURE.LOOK Place the syrup in a small glass ji r 
TO WORK WHEN < ————— and keep in the refrigerator. To 
‘ AND ABRAHAM serve, place a little cracked ice ina 


glass, add two tablespoonfuls - of 
chocolate, one cupful of cold milk, 
little cream. 

Raisin Lemonade.—Chop one 
pound of seeded raisins; put into a 
stone jar with the thin-shaved rind 
of three lemons, the juice of the 
lemons, one pound of sugar, and 
four quarts of boiling water. Cover 
close, and let stand in a cool place 
for a week, stirring twice every 
day. Strain and bottle, keep in 
the ice until it is used. 

Honey Lemonade.—To one quart 
of lemonade add one cupful of 
strained pineapple juice and one 
cupful of strawberry or red rasp- 
berry juice. Add four tablespoon- 
fuls of strained honey and a few 
drops of vanilla. Serve ice cold. 

Fora summer porch party, fruit 
punch is astandby. It can be made | 
a dozen ways, depending on the | 
fruit you have on hand, but this 
is a pleasant variation of it and will 
serve a porchful: 

Fruit Punch.—Three cupfuls of 
sugar, two cupfuls of water, juice 
of nine lemons and five oranges, 
one cupful of cherries, one cupful 
of shredded pineapple, one glass of 
currant juice, one cupful of rasp- 
berry juice. Combine the sugar 
and water and stir until the sugar 
is dissolved, then boil for ten min- 
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when it is poured into each glass, 
and serve immediately! If you add 
a couple of straws you will find the 
children even more entranced with 
the home-made milk shake. 





Copyrighted 1934 by the New York Tribune, toc. 


ANOTHER CANDIDATE DEFINITELY ELIMINATED FROM THE 


PRESIDENTIAL RACE 


Darling in the New York Tribune. 


utes with the’rinds of one lemon 
and one orange. Strain and while 
hot add the currant jelly or juice. 
Set on ice and when ready to serve 
add the fruit juice and fruit. Pour 








Iced tea, coffee and chocolate 

are standbys in most American homes. So is good 
old-fashioned lemonade, made with an allowance 
of one lemon to each large glass, or three to four 
ordinary water tumblers. In sweetening any of 
these iced drinks, always dissolve the sugar in a 
little hot water to make a thick, intensely sweet 
syrup. I’m sure most of you have tasted and had 
to gulp down sour lemonade or bitter iced tea, seeing 
all the time a white layer of undissolved sugaronthe 
bottom of the glass. No matter how you stir it up, 
it simply will not melt and sweeten the drink. 


A Few “Fancy’’ Concoctions 


Now for a few “fancy” concoctions, particularly 
good for company but worth trying on your 
family too. Remember that they like tinkling, 
tempting, icy drinks just as well as your neighbors 
and that home-made ones are always more de- 
licious than anything in a bottle. 

For instance I suggest: 

Ice Cream Coffee.—Four tablespoonfuls of 
finely ground coffee, one pint of boiling water, 


Grape Eggnog.—One egg, one teaspoon pow- 
dered sugar, % cup grape juice, 14 cup milk, 
nutmeg. Beat egg until very light, add grape 
juice and sugar, and beat again, add milk, beat 
well, pour into glass, and dust with nutmeg. 

Grape Nectar.—One pint of grape juice, two of 
lemon, one of orange, one small cupful of sugar, 
one pint of water, a pinch of nutmeg and a few 
sprigs of mint. Bruise the mint leaves and add to 
the grape juice, lemon, orange, sugar, water and 
nutmeg. Let stand for one hour or two for the 
flavors to blend. Strain and serve in tall glasses 
with a quantity of crushed ice. 

Pineapple Lemonade.—Make a syrup by boiling 
one pint of water, and one cupful of sugar for ten 
minutes. Add the juice of three lemons, and one 
chopped pineapple. Cool, strain, and add one 
quart of ice water. 

Mint Drink.—Pour one cupful of boiling water 
over five or six sprigs of mint and let stand ten 
minutes. Boil together, one cupful of sugar and 
one cupful of water until it forms a thick syrup. 


into punch bowl and add crushed 
ice and charged water to dilute. A _ bottle of 
grape juice adds color and flavor. 

Ginger ale punch is always popular: 

Ginger Ale Punch.— Three quarters cup mint 
leaves, one cup boiling water, 114 cups sugar, two | 
pints ginger ale, juice of three lemons, one pint | 
grape Juice. Pour boiling water over mint leaves, 
sugar and grated rind of one lemon, and let 
stand until cool; strain into a punch bowl cgn- 
taining ice, add ginger ale, grape juice, and 
strained lemon juice; garnish with sprigs of mint. 


A Real “Farm-Grown” Drink 


Many families make their own grape juice 
and it is so rich and satisfactory that I can 
heartily recommend it. The process is simple. 

Grape Juice.—Pick over and wash grapes, 
barely cover with water, and cook until soft, 
drain through cheesecloth, and to each quart of 
juice add one cup each of water and sugar; bring 
to boiling point, skim, bottle, and cork tightly. 
When cold, dip corks into melted parafin. 
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ACK in August our family got the “camping 
out” fever. 
in style. It has a great lure. 


for the third time, and we all decided gas masks should 
be added to next year’s equipment. 
City folks say “you're only camping out when you 


wanted to get back to nature a bit. 
For such a trip there was much talk and deliberation 
as to what should go and what should not. 


especially when there are five in the family. 

Mrs. S. busied herself in packing the 
many suit-cases. Some were clothing, others 
dishes, and still others food stuffs. Helen, 
our 16-year-old “girl scout,”’ made the 
blanket rolls, while Walter, who is thirteen, 
packed our twenty gauge shot-gun to keep 
the “‘bears’’ away. Mildred, who is seven, 
pondered oVer the doll family, as only one 
thember was invited, while it was my job to 
give the “‘Franklin touring” the once over 
te see that all grease cups were full. 

When finally loaded, I am sure we had 
any band of gipsies beaten for luggage. Our 
running boards were covered with suit- 
cases, bags, blanket rolls, and tent poles. 
One of our neighbors asked how long we 
were going to camp out. [ said in a joke, 
“Maybe one night will reduce the camping 
fever.” I little realized how nearly this was 
going to come true. 

We made our start on August 21st and 
from Westchester County, New York, made 
directly for the New England States, enter- 
ing them at Danbury, Connecticut, the hat city. 
From Danbury we passed through the village of 
Brookfield. This town has many old-fashioned houses 
that once sheltered Connecticut’s early settlers, and 
was on the stage-coach line between Peekskill, New 
York, and Hartford, Connecticut. Here we began 
seeing tobacco fields. Much land in the Connecticut 
River valley is given to tobacco growing, and the crop 
now extends into lower Vermont. The cutting had 
begun and the long-leafed plants were being drawn 
from the fields to be hung bottom up in especially 
ventilated barns. 

Our next town was New Milford, and from here we 
bore to the left or west on a brand new cement road. 
We followed this for some ten miles, and were marveling 
at such a fine road in a wild wooded country when all 
at once the concrete stopped. We now had twenty 
ar dirt road to get to Lakeville where roads were 
roads“again. We had been misled. In other words, 
look before you leap. . Of course, they told us the road 
would be finished all the way “some time,”’ but we 
could not wait. 

From Lakeville we soon hit the Massachusetts line. 
Now came Great Barrington, Pittsfield, and North 
Adams. Here we came upon the Mohawk Trail, and 
were in the heart of the Berkshire Mountains. We 
climbed the mountain trail and gained the highest 
point, Whitcomb’s Summit. At this place we decided 
to camp where the exalted bronze elk stands with head 
so high overlooking the valley to the east. This elk 
statue is a war memorial to fallen heroes of that 
order. 

The wind was high and gray clouds were settling. 
I was a bit worried, but as five other parties had tents 
up, we risked it. We dared not build a fire, so ate left- 
overs from our noon lunch. When blankets had been 
spread and we had had possibly an hour's sleep, the 
rain started. The wind increased and so did the rain. 
Now the tent fairly jumped up and down. Soon water 
tame through, and there was just one thing to do— 
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As many of you know, it is right 
A breakfast of 

bacon and eggs cooked in the open with the 
tang of the woods mixed in, and the smoke of the camp 
fre in your eyes while you eat it, can’t be beat. I 
decided so one morning after moving our folding table 


leave old Broadway,’’ but even as farmers we felt we 


A bit of 
sare had to be taken here, as @ éar is soon loaded, 


By W. H. SANDERS 


spend the night in the car. Mildred, our youngster, 
began to cry when she woke up, saying, “ Let’s go home, 
I don’t like camping out anyway.” She had sym- 
pathizers. All night the wind rose and the thermometer 
fell. In the morning Whitcomb’s Summit was a sorry 
place,—everybody nearly frozen and mote or less wet. 
Some tents were torn to shreds. Ours had stood for a 
wonder. The rain had stopped, but the “low-minded”’ 
clouds were scudding over our heads. We picked up 
our belongings, rolled up the wet blankets and wetter 
tent, helped our neighbors as much as we could, and 
followed the trail down off the mountains to Greenfield 
where a hot breakfast could be bought. In descending 


Farmers on the Broad Highway 


Adventures of the Sanders Family Through New England and Lower Canada 


scheduled to reach Laconia, my home land, that night: 
That would have been sixty miles more. 

We found a smooth little field beside a pine grove 
just out of the city. A brook was near by, and no wind 
was blowing—what more could we ask? Up went the 
tent, our girl scout member laid a camp fire, and Mrs. 
S. began boiling sweet corn that we had purchased at a 
farmstead on our way; and after a supper of hot 
frankfurters and boiled sweet corn, we watched the 
embers of the camp fire glow in the twilight, and the 
second day of our pleasure “exertion’’ was ended. 
Furthermore, let it be said that none of our party had 
to be sung to sleep that night. 

In the morning when the bacon and eggs had become 
history we broke camp and rolled to the north. Just 
above Concord, New Hampshire’s capitol, we 
passed a little island in the Merrimac River. 











“At Franklin we stopped two miles off the main road to see the Daniel Webster 


” 


birthplace . . . 


we passed a sign at the roadside which read, “1,060 
feet below this spot is the Hoosac Tunnel.” The 
Hoosac Tunnel is a two-track railroad running four and 
three-quarter miles under the mountains. It is the 
longest in the United States. 

A few miles out of Greenfield we stopped to dry out 
tent and blankets as the sun had now come out, and 
life seemed worth living again. I lay down to try a 
bit of sleep. This was short-lived, however. Mildred 
had been attracted to the woodside by golden rod and 
wild asters. Yellow jacket hornets claimed that part 
of Massachusetts and drove her out, but the poor kid 
got eight stings about her bare knees. We packed up 
again, and went on to the next tovin. Here we got 
camphor for the stings, and ice cream for the mind 

Now we set sail once again, and in this country we 
saw many more tobacco fields with their long ventilating 
barns. At Winchendon and Gardner they have a novel 
way of advertising their wares. Winchendon is the 
toy town of the United States and has a large rocking- 
horse in the town square. Gardner claims to have the 
largest chair factories in the world, so in their town 
square is a high wooden chair some fifteen feet high, 
awaiting “Jack the Giant Killer.” The story goes that 
once a drummer came to Winchendon and upon seeing 
the mammoth wooden horse asked if it was a one-horse 
town. It is safe to say his line of goods had a poor sale 
in that town. 

From Ayer Junction we cut across country to Nashua, 
New Hampshire, and at Manchester, New Hampshire’s 
largest city, we decided to spend the night. At Man- 
chester are some of the country’s largest cotton mills. 
The Amoskeag mills employ several thousand hands 
and make the famous ““Amoskeag Ginghams.” The 
Merrimac River, where water power is available for 
miles up and down, has many mills. Cotton, woolens, 
pulp and paper are the foremost industries. 

We had run only one hundred and twenty-five miles 
for the day, but with hanging out-our wash, fighting 
bees, and the like, I had become tired. We were 


On this island is a monument to the memory 
of Hannah Dustin. History tells a thrilling 
story of how Indians in 1698 captured 
Mrs. Dustin, her babe, and a nurse girl at 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, and paddled them 
seventy miles up the river to this island. 
During the night, while the Indians slept 
heavily after their up-stream canoeing, with 
the help of her nurse girl, Mrs. Dustin 
tomahawked the Indians, ten in number, 
thus escaping with other white captives back 
to Haverhill. 

At Franklin we stopped two miles off the 
main road to see the Daniel Webster birth- 
place—a little two-room house with some of the 
original furniture. This little house is known 
the country over. It has many visitors, 
as the register shows. While we were there 
a car pulled in from the State of Illinois. 

Laconia came next. Here we stopped off 
on our trip for two days with an uncle of 
mine and some cousins. Our tent needed 
a rest, and some good beds were as welcome as the 
flowers in May to our party. We had a fine time swap- 
ping stories with old friends and neighbors, also drink- 
ing in the fine lake and mountain scenery of this country. 
Laconia is known as the City of the Lakes. There are 
two large lakes, Winnepesaukee and Winniesquam, 
also a smaller one, Opeechie. These are Indian names, 
as is the nearby river, Pemigewasset. They all have a 
meaning. Winnepesaukee is the “Smile of the Great 
Spirit.” It is twenty miles long and has three hundred 
islands in its crystal waters. One island is inhabited 
only by rattlesnakes. They are supposed to have been 
brought there by the Indians to poison their arrows. 
‘I guess it is so, as the rattlers are still there, and there 
are scarcely any others in New Hampshire. This region 
was undoubt- 
edly a great | 
hunting 
ground of the 
Indians as 
many relics 
have been 
found—ar- 
rowheads, 
tomahawks, 
and the like. 

Pine trees 
grow as if by 
instinct here, 
and from one 
grove on the 
south shore of 
Winnepesaukee the White Mountains, sixty miles to 
the north, can be seen. Around in view of this lake 
one can also see the Ossipee Mountains, and some of 
the nearer peaks are Sandwich, Chocorua and Belknap. 

The White Mountains were our next point of inter- 
est. There we pitched our tent in the orchard of a 
friend. farmer who has a fine farm of intervale land in 
(Continued on page 6) 




















Our party near the top of Mt. Washing- 
ton. Note the absence of roadside shrub 
bery at this high altitude. 
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Stop the Fraudulent Seed Sales 


HE time has come to call a halt in the tragic 

exploitation of farmers in the purchase of 
their farm seed, particularly that of clover and 
alfalfa. We charge, with definite proof to back it, 
that at least one-half of the clover and alfalfa 
seed now being sold is not as it is represented, is 
of Southern origin, and will not stand the rigors of 
our Northern climate. Without any doubt one 
of the chief reasons for the failure of alfalfa and 
clover stands is the poor seed, seed which farmers 
have bought and paid good prices for, believing it 
to be Northern grown. 

This season New York State bought for the state 
institution farms thirty-six lots of seed. The 
purchase specifications called for domestic clover 
and alfalfa. In spite of this an investigation 
showed that 55°% of the alfalfa and 40% of the 
clover was imported. The firms who sold this 
seed violated their contract and we are waiting 
with interest to see whether they are prosecuted 
by the state attorney general. If not, we are 
going to ask why not? If seed companies openly 
dare to sell such seed to the state institutions, any 
individual farmer can see where he stands in 
buying a small lot where there is not much danger 
of its being checked up. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is collecting evidence 
on this great fraud on farmers and we are going 
to publish the facts and tell the truth, no matter 
where the chips may fall, until the farmer can buy 
grass seed and be reasonably sure that he gets 
what he pays for. In the meantir1e, we think the 
situation is so serious that the State Department 
of Farms and Markets ought to start an investi- 
gation with the view to getting the facts and 
prosecuting the guilty parties. 


Nominating a President 


OWN the avenue a few blocks from the office 

of Amertcan AGricu.turist where this is 
being written is Madison Square Garden where sits 
one of the largest and most remarkable gather- 
ings in American history, The Democratic Na- 
tional Convention [is holding its session in New 
York for the first time in more than half a century. 
A few moments ago we came from a seat in the 
press gallery in this convention where we listened 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt, of Dutchess County, 
New York, formerly Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, place the name of Alfred E. Smith in 





nomination. The pandemonium that broke loose 
at the end of Roosevelt’s speech is beyond the 

wer of words to describe. It started over an 

our ago. When we stop to listen, we can still 
hear it several blocks away. Yesterday, a simi- 
lar although not so large a demonstration followed 
the speech placing the name of McAdoo in 
nomination. 

Around and around the great center aisle which 
divides the delegates from the visitors marched 
two or three bands all playing “The Sidewalks of 
New York,” followed by thousands of wild men 
and women carrying huge pictures of New York’s 
governor. In the march were delegates carrying 
over their heads the names of the states which 
favored the Smith nomination. For over an 
hour screeching sirens, bells, horns and shouting 
human voices added to the bedlam of noise in the 
efforts of Smith’s thousands of friends to pro- 
claim him their favorite. 

* If you have never seen such a demonstration, 
you can have no idea of the intensity of sound 
when 20,000 people all shout together. Your eye 
can see a band, standing within twenty feet of you, 
going through the motions of blowing their horns, 
and pounding the drums, while your ear will not 
catch a single note above the other noise. 

As we stood watching the great crowd which 
seemed to have gone entirely mad, we could not 
help thinking what a wonderful people these 
Americans are. A few minutes before at the 
beginning of the session, a minister of the gospel 
had stepped forth on the speaker’s rostrum and 
raised his hands. Instantly all the noise of visit- 
ing and talking stopped, and the immense audience 
rose as a unit to tneir feet and bowed their heads 
in silent prayer. So quiet was it that not a sound 
could be heard throughout the vast auditorium. 
Yet a few minutes later when the nominating 
speeches began, these same people were engaged 
in a contest of noise that could be heard for blocks, 
in honor of their favorite candidate for the highest 
nomination in the land. A few days more and 
they will have decided upon the one candidate and 
all quarreling among themselves will cease, while 
they engage in a greater quarrel with the opposing 
party. 

If we are to believe their statements, or the 
statements of the Republicans on the other side, 
the country will come to utter ruin if their candi- 
date does not win at the polls. Then afew months 
will pass, elections will come and go, one or the 
other of the candidates will win, and both sides 
will all settle down again, forgetting all of the 
animosity, bitter hatreds, and unkind words of the 
campaign, and remembering only that they are all 
good American citizens. 

Today we heard a reporter say at the convention 
to another, “What a strange way to nominate a 
man for the greatest office in the world!” 

“Yes, it is strange,” said the other. “But the 
strangest part of it is that it seems to work, for 
whether Democratic or Republican, no country of 
the world has had a better list of chief executives 
than has the United States of America!” 


Dean Mann on Leave of Absence 


a of Dean A. R. Mann of the New 
York State College of Agriculture will be 
interested in the announcement in our news 
columns of his appointment by the International 
Education Board to carry out a project for the 
promotion of agricultural science and education 
through an international exchange. To do this 
job Dean Mann has been granted a leave of 
absence by Cornell for an approximate period of 
two years, most of which will be spent in Europe. 

More and more thoughtful Americans are com- 
ing to see the need of better understanding and 
working agreements between our country and the 
other great nations of the world. Rapid trans- 
portation and communication are constantly 
making the world smaller. On June 22, for 
instance, Lieutenant Maughan of the United 
States Army flew from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast in an aeroplane from dawn to dusk, covering 
in one day a distance-that it used to take years to 

. This annihilation of distance has made 
distant strangers our near neighbors, creating a 
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crying need for a better understanding. We arg 
no longer isolated. Therefore every work lik 
that which Dean Mann will carry out is a step in 
the right direction. 


Who Is the Champion Barnyard 
Golfer? 


A= you going to enter the Horse-shoe Pitch- 
ing Contest? If you are interested, get in 
touch with your county agent. County contests 
will be conducted in most counties either at the 
Grange, Farm Bureau or League picnics, or at the 
county fair. The winning teams will go to 
Syracuse to compete for the state championships 
there for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prizes of $100 
for the best team in the state, $50 for the second, 
and $25 for the third. Full rules and regulations 
as to weight of horseshoes, pitching distance, etc., 
will be published in an early issue. But they will 
be very simple. In the meantime, get busy after 
supper and practice up. There is going to be a 
lot of interest and ‘a lot of fun in this contest. 


The Essay Contest 


ET us call your attention again to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST essay contest on the subject, 
“The Most Neighborly Act I Know.” Letters 
should not be more than two hundred words in 
length, should be about some actual experience 
you have had or know about and should be in this 
office not later than July 15th. We have received 
a nice lot which effectively prove farm people are 
just as neighborly as they ever were. 


A Suggestion 


ECAUSE of the heat and heavy lifting, hay- 
ing and harvesting is the hardest‘ job of the 
year on many farms. But a great many men have 
made such use and application of the principles of 
machinery and the laws of mechanics that they 
have reduced to a minimum the man power re- 
quired for handling the hay and grain. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to say that a little extra 
time keeping the mowing machine properly oiled, 
the guards in place, and the knives sharp is the 
first fundamental in starting the haying job right. 
Not all farmers can afford hay loaders, but 
more and more are finding what a tremendous 
labor-saver a hay loader is. Perhaps where the 
job is not too big and there is only one man to do 
the work on each farm, two neighbors could 
arrange to cooperate and buy a loader to the 
advantage of both. But when it comes to getting 
the hay into the barn, there is not much excuse in 
unloading it all by hand. Horse forks, rope and 
pulleys are not too expensive compared to the 
tremendous amount of work and energy they save. 
A lot of men hesitate to use a horse fork or do not 
get the most out of it when they do have one 
because they do not understand the principles of 
operating the rope and pulleys to the best ad- 
vantage. We can sympathize with this because 
the proper arrangement of the pulleys used to 
puzzle us. If they bother you, why not ask your 
county agent, or some handy neighbor to take a 
couple of hours to help you to get the fork to 
operating right? 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


HEARD this one the other night when I was 
listening in over the radio. The speaker said 
he stole it from the Narcotic Enforcement Squad. 
Two tramps were walking along a city street 
when one of them spied a paper containing a 
little white powder. He picked it up, and took a 
good long smell of it. 
Then he said to his friend: “Excuse me, but 
I’ve got to leave you.” 
“Where ya goin’?” 
“To Mexico to buy a gold mine.” 
Then the other tramp took the white powder 
and also took a long smell. 
Then he replied: “Ain’t no use your goin’ 
to Mexico to -buy that gold mine. I WON’T 
SELL IT.” | 
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What Is Happiness ? 


Can You Give a Better Definition in Fifteen Words? 


» HERE are two ways of getting a thing 
done: do it yoursclf, or get some one who 
can,” said Jakc Armstrong, machinery 
salesman. 

“Now I do one thing; I sell machinery, but I 
work for a man, a queer old duffer, who calls 
himself a philosopher. He expects many things 
from the same man. 

“Maybe you'll understand what he is like, 
when I tell you the motto that hangs over his 
desk, ‘While You Grow a Business Grow a Soul.’ 
Um, grow a business is alright, but that grow a 
soul gets us into all kinds of trouble. 

“What do you think he said to us at the end of 
a salesman’s meeting? ‘A hundred dollars’ bonus 
to the man that sells the most machinery in a 
time, and another hundred for the best 
fifteen-word definition of happiness!’ 

“Gosh! Of all the fool notions. 
Well, I had been married six months 
—and—well—I voted for Roosevelt— 
if you know what that means—and I 
needed the money. 

“Anyway I went out hammering 
my brain on this happiness game, 
and for two days I sold—nothing— 
and then I quit. ‘To thunder with 
happiness,’ said I. ‘I sell ma- 
chinery.’ ” 

“Coming back I stopped at Sioux 
City, and went out to see an old 
Irishman; a gardener; a fine character 
and a thinker. To my world I am 
Jake Armstrong, but to Mr. Kenally 
I'm ‘Me b’y.’ 

“His wife was away and we went 
into the garden to smoke our pipes. 
Uncle Mike,’ I said, ‘what’s happi- 
ness?” 

“*An’ what do you say it is, me 
b’y?’ 

“*Tt’s too darned many things,’ I 
answered thinking of those two first 
days out. 

“*What for ninstance?’ 

“*Oh, health and wealth, freedom 
from worry, and the right kind of work.’ 

“*Me b’y, me b’y, ‘tis noon of 
them things.’ 

“Then I got a hunch that I had 
found what I wanted, so I stirred him 
up with a stick as you might say. 
‘Look .here, Uncle Mike, I travel the 
earth, you understand. Last week 
I saw old Liberty ablaze in New York 
Harbor, and a month from now I'll be 
dropping into ’Frisco. And you, you 
work in your garden. In twenty-five years you 
have not been outside the county. What do 
you know about happiness?’ 

“*T know all about it—um—happiness is the 
ability of your mind to find its own happiness, 
and to know how to firgit your own unhappiness. 
A few of us is born with the abilitee, and few of us 
figure out the proocess, and thet’s all the-happy 
people there are in the wurld, me b’y. 

“Tl till ye what I mean. Look at me gardin— 
‘tis nit very big—an ’tis all growing somethin’ 
thet cannit be walked on, except this clover patch, 
an’ thet corner over there where I work up my 
wood with the tool-house beside it. 

“*Into me gardin comes Terry, me son Pat’s 
b’'y—to make me a visit—and what does he do? 
In two minutes he looks over the whole gardin, 
then he comes an’ asks me to make him a wagon— 
an’ I can’t I’m thet busy—then he wants to play 
in the tool-house—an’ he can’t—so he looks over 
into the next yard, sees a coaster, an’ wished he 
had it. He pulls the cat’s tail, peels an orange thet 
his grandmither gave all over the walk—well—’'tis 
a sigh of relafe I’m havin’, when he is gone, 
Jakie. 

“‘Wull thin—comes Tim—his own brither, 
about a year younger. He looks the gardin all over 
like Terry, thin he goes to the wood-pile, an starts 
buildin’ an’ fixin’, an’ by an’ by I gets hoein’ anear 


farm homes. 


within our own hearts. 


By MRS. EMILY GOODRICH 


him. “I'll put these all back, grandfither, but 
I'm playin’ I’m goin’ to build a wheel-barrow, an’ 
me manual-training teacher says the first thing is 
to selict me material, now this would do fer the 
handles, an’ this fer the sides an’ ends of the box,” 
—an’ the first thing I knew I'd dropped me hoe 
an’ wint for a hammer an’ nails, an’ a wheel I had 
in the tool-house, an’ I spint the forenoon hoein’ 
an’ makin’ suggistions—an’ the finest wheel- 
barrow he wint home with. Wull now—do ye see 
it—two b’ys from the same home—in the same 
gardin—one can make his own happiness and the 
ither can’t! 

“*Thin how to forgit yer own unhappiness—ye 


je 


The Eternal Quest 


F it were possible for me to have a wish come true for all of my 

farmer friends, I know without hesitation what it would be. 

I would ask that all of you be successful in your quest for happi- 

ness. When those wise forefathers of ours founded this great 

nation and wrote down on the nation’s birthday in the Declara- 

tion of Independence those principles on which the nation was to 
be established, they said that the three fundamentals were life, © 
liberty, AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 
Few of us often stop to think about it, but it is true nevertheless 
that directly or indirectly all of our work, all of our play and all 
of our actions are directed toward the single purpose of trying 
to be happy. Sometimes I think what a tragedy it is that so 
few of us come to learn the real ways of happiness and apparently 
obtain so little. 
When I became editor of AMER:CAN AGRICULTURIST, I estab- 
lished the goal or ideal of bringing a little more happiness into 
I like to feel that in every issue of the paper there is 
a smile or two for everyone, and maybe a hearty laugh for some, 
for in humor there is always a touch of happiness. I like to feel, 
too, that in every issue there is at least something that will in- 
spire our people to a hope for better things or to action that will 
conquer their troubles and lead to pleasanter times. 
feel that we are keeping the old AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in 
the front line for such things as good schools for our kiddies, the 
preservation of our country church, proper medical attendance 
for our sick, and less oppressive taxes for us all, for these things 
all make for happiness. 
But after all, the most powerful influence for happiness lies 
If the seeds of happiness do not lie 
within us, no amount of pleasant external conditions will be of 
any use. The pot of gold at the end of the rainbow could shine 
without avail in our front yards. 
the little story on this page—one of the finest we have seen in a 
long, long time.—E. R. Eastman. 
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remimber me sister—she’s thet high-falutin’, an 
she came into me gardin all dressed for the city, 
an’ I’d been thet intint on the plantin’ I'd paid 
attintion to noothin’, an’ she was thet disgusted 
with the sight of me, an’ she called me a dirr-ty 
ould Irishman—an’ ragged—an’ if our mither was 
alive she’d been ashamed of me entoirely, an’ nit 
a grain of the sinse of dacincy did I have to lit 
meself go thet way—whin I had money to buy 
better!! Wull—she lift me thet hot under the 
collar thet before I knew it I’d hoed up ivery one 
of me young cabbages thet I had tinded from seed 
like babies—an’ thin I put me hoe straight in the 
tool-house for fear I’d kill somebody! 

“*Thin I took me pipe an’ set me down on the 
binch here an’ began thinkin’. Was it true what 
she said—an’ I knew thet it was. It was time me 
ould overalls was in the fire—I’d more in the 
closet—so I made up me mind to simply forgit it 
—an’ it came to me—lI’d not been spaking a 
swate word to Maggie for days—I’d been thet 
takin’ ap with plantin’—so I wint to find her—an’ 
ye should have seen her—aw—I know ye young 
fellers—the tales ye told me of yer new wife, the 
last time ye were here, she must have come 
straight from hiven—but whin ye are seventy an’ 
over—’tis a wonderful thing if yer wife looks as 
swate as when ye first found her. Wull, there 


was Maggie with her hands full of violets, an’ 


I like to 


If you do not believe this, read 


when I had kissed her she called me a dear ould 
Irishman. An’ we spint the. rist of the day like 
a couple of lovers. 

**Wull thin—makin’ yer own happiness—fer- 
gittin’ yer own unhappiness. Thet’s the whole of 
life, Jakie, whither ye travil the earth, or work in 
a gardin.’ . 

*‘Well, I went home and told wife about it, 
‘‘now put it into fifteen words.” ‘Happiness,’ 
said she counting on her fingers, ‘the power of the 
soul to create its own joy and heal its own 
misery !” 

“Well, the old man shook hands with me— 
actually—when ‘he gave me the two hundred. 
‘Jake,’ he said, ‘you’re a good salesman, and 
you are getting to be a philosopher!’ 

“Ye-e-es?” says I, real modest. 


The Citizen’s Creed 


HE College of William and Mary 
has evolved a citizenship creed 
which might well be adopted in every 
State in the Union. During the 
month which commemorates our 
birth as a nation, this document is 
commended to all citizens, whatever 
the party or private creeds, for care- 
ful study and self-examination. 


My Duties as a Citizen 

1. To acquaint myself with those fun- 
damental principles embodied in. our 
constitution and laws which experience 
has shown are essential to the preserva- 
tion of our liberties and the promotion of 
good government, and to defend those 
principles against all attacks. 

2. To inform myself on all public issues, 
and on the character, record and plat- 
form of all candidates for office, and to 
exert actively my influence in favor of 
men and measures in which I believe. 

8. To vote in every election, primary 
and general, never using my vote for 
personal or private ends, but only for the 
public good, placing the welfare of my 
country above that of my party if the 
interests of the two should ever conflict. 

4. To connect myself with the political 
party which most nearly represents my 
views on public questions, and to exert 
my influence within the party to bring 
about the nomination of good men for 
office and the endorsement of measures 
for the public weal. 

5. To have the courage to perform my 
duties as a citizen regardless of its effect 
upon me financially or socially, remember- 
ing that a cowardly citizen is as useless to 
his country in time of peace as a cow- 
ardly soldier is in time of war. 

6. To stand for honest election laws impartially © 
administered. 

7. To obey all laws whether I deem them wise or not, 
and to uphold the officers in the enforcement of the law. 

8. To make full and honest return of all my property 
and income for taxation. 

9. To be ever ready to serve my country in war and 
in peace, especially in such inconspicuous capacities 
as juror and election official. 

10. To acquaint myself with the functions of the 
various departments of my government and to spread 
the knowledge of them among my fellow citizens in 
order that they may enjoy to the fullest extent the 
advantages offered by the government, and may more 
fully recognize the government as means of service to 
the people. 

11. To encourage good men to enter public service 
and remain therein by commending the faithful per- 
formance of their duties and by refraining from criticism 
except such as is founded on a knowledge of facts, 

12. To seek to promote good feeling between all 
groups of my fellow citizens and to resist as inimical to 
public welfare all partisan effort to excite racé, re- 
ligious, class and sectional prejudice. 

13. Not to think alone of what my country can do 
for me but more about what I can do for it. 

14. To inform myself with respect to the problems 
which confront my country in its foreign relations, and 
to support policies which safeguard its legitimate in- 
terests abroad and which recognize the responsibilities of 
the United States as a member of international society. 
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An Ancient Tale With a Modern More 


Fool Nostrums That Failed To Solve Surplus Problems 


I HAVE just been reading a big book— 
Bruce’s “Economic History of Vir- 
ginia in the Seventeenth Century.” The 
book runs into two volumes aggregating 
more than twelve hundred pages and 
constitutes a most exhaustive commen- 
tary on a period which by our American 
standards of age seems far off and misty. 
The writer is that type of research scholar 
from whom it is literally true that “nothing 
is too insignificant to be noted.” It 
would seem that the larger part of the 
history of a struggling English colony 
three centuries ago must be buried and 
lost forever and yet by patient research, 
by delving in the long forgotten archives 
of the Colonial Legislatures, by painfully 
deciphering faded famtily letters and 
yellowed diaries and going over the old 
wills and property inventories decaying 
in the vaults of Virginia Court Houses 
he has found it possible to reconstruct 
the life of that period even to the days of 
Capt. John Smith and Pocahontas and 
to make clear to us the founding of those 
great feudal landed estates which although 
they came to an end suddenly and totally 
in the cataclysm of the Civil War will 
nevertheless remain forever as the one 
inexhaustible mine of romance in America. 
I think it was John Wise, son of the 
war-time Governor of Virginia, who says 
that the wealth, the education, the cul- 
ture, the political power and influence of 
the Old South was held in the hands of 
about 8,000 great, powerful hereditary 
families. It was a strange, picturesque, 
baronial agricultural civilization of which 
the glamour still remains, although the 
substance has perished. But the moralist 
can not but remark that in the end the 
triumph in our national life has been to 
the stern Puritan on his stone strewn New 
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England hillsides rather than to the 
southern Cavalier. 

But what I began to set down is some 
thought and comments upon the story 
of tobacco in Virginia as told by Bruce. 
Some of us may remember the old rhyme 


“Tobacco is an Indian weed 
That from the Devil doth proceed. 


Whether or not it be true as generally 
stated that it was Sir Walter Raleigh 
who first brought the knowledge of 
tobacco to Europe, at any rate the white 
man found the habit one that was very 
easy to acquire because it seems that only 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


fifty years later there was a large and 
eager market for the weed. Almost from 
the very beginnings of Virginia in 1607 
and even until to-day, tobacco has been 
the one great money crop of the State. 
Lying a little too far north for cotton or 
indigo or cane, tobacco was the one thing 
that the State had for export to England. 
The crop had a long—sometimes palmy— 
sometimes very depressed history, There 
were periods when it sold for more than 
three shillings a pound and three shillings 
was a large sum of money 300 years ago. 
Those were the days when even the 
streets of Jamestown were given over to 
the cultivation of the plant. It was for 
the sake of this crop that the black man 
was stolen from Africa—openly and 
legally until 1808—secretly and unlawtully, 
occasionally at least, until the last days 
of the Confederacy. 

My first thought is this—that the 
story of Virginia tobacco is an impressive 
warning concerning the evils of one crop 
farming. The State had no real live-stock 
husbandry, it had of course no commercial 
fertilizers, there was no knowledge of 
legumes or cover crops and no under- 
standing of the advantages of returning 
vegetable matter to the soil. The crop 
was that always and everywhere 
has come to be recognized as especially 
“hard on land.” So finally Virginia 
tobacco growing became a rather highly 
organized system of soil robbery—clearing 
the land—growing the one crop until the 
yields were no longer profitable and then 
at incredible expense and labor clearing 
new lands for the golden plant only to 
have them become worthless in a dozen 
years. Thus the State was overrun 
and her forests destroyed out of all pro- 
portion to the permanent agriculture 
that was established. It was a singularly 
improvident and wasteful type of hus- 
bandry. 

We generally think of the farm labor 
shortage as essentially a very modern 
phenomenon. As a matter of fact, it 
seems to have existed in Virginia in an 
acute form 300 years ago. A crop which 
constantly demanded new areas of virgin 
soil, which could be cleared and prepared 
only by the expenditure of vast labor and 
which was cultivated mainly by the use 
of the hoe and mattock rather than any 
horse-drawn implement, demanded a 
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great labor supply which seems never 
have been sufficient. Indeed, B 
remarks that the system of slave 
“sprang up under the operation of 
irresistible economie law.’ - 

But what I began to write was abo 
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the part played by tobacco in Virgini 
for a century. To an extent probably 
true of no other crop, it constituted 
other crop agriculture. It was practically 
the one source of revenue and it 
dominated everything. It was not only, 
as might be expected, a medium of local 
trade and barter but it was absolutely 
and officially legal tender in the Colony, 
Taxes, court fees,’ inheritances under 
wills and debts of all sorts might be paid 
in this leafy currency. Probably there is 
no other example in history where @ 
single crop so dominated what was ig 
some respects a highly developed and 
cultured agricultural civilization. The 
financial transactions and the bookkeep- 
ing of the time were reckoned not in the 
pounds “sterling” of the mother country 
but in “pounds” of tobacco, 

Now here is the matter which has 
suggested to me the title of an ancient 
tale with a modern moral. Unfortunately 
tobacco fluctuated in price—sometimes 
very wildly. At times it sold as high as 
three and one-half shillings a pound and 
at other times it fell as low as one-half 
pence. Under the former conditions the 
planters throve wonderfully and lived 
like feudal barons on their thousand 
acre estates—but when tobacco fell the 
whole economic system of the colony 
collapsed. What wonder then that these 
Virginia planters, many of whom were 
among the most intelligent and best 
educated men of their time, deemed that 
above everything else there was needed 
some method of taking care of the surplus 
and stabilizing the industry. For a full 
hundred years or more the laws passed 
by the Colonial Legislature are full of 
efforts to do just this thing. It was easy 
to try out what could be done by legisla- 
tion because the House of Burgesses was 
made up of the ruling class of planters 
and there was surely no difficulty to 
form an “agricultural bloc” which was 
eager to do anything that promised to 
be of aid to the one great industry. These 
men seemed to perennially hope wonder- 
ful things from law, being if anything 
even more childlike in this respect than 

(Continued on page 8) 


Farmers on the Broad Highway 


the Saco River valley. The Saco River runs 
high in the spring-time, and is the scene of 
many famous log drives. It starts in the White 
Mountain range and finds its way to the ocean 
across the State of Maine. 

Our business of the next day was to climb 
Mt. Washington, the king of the range. Other 
peaks are also named for our presidents, such 
as Mt. Adams, Mt. Jefferson, and Mt. Madi- 
son. Luckily it was a fairly clear day, but it 
was pretty cold for mountain climbing. os 
mountain is up-to-date, having both rail and 
auto road to the top. The toll was pretty 
steep, and so was the grade. We put the 
Franklin in low gear, and at five miles an hour 
the climb in an hour and a half. We 
just looked wise at the “Water here” signs 
along the trail. It sort of gets you to keep 
: up so long. The climb is 6,292 feet in 
Figure the grade—it is up, up, 
then some more. It is a wonderful sight to 
start at the bottom where the trees are tall 
und see*them gradually get shorter 
and shorter. At two-thirds of the way the 
trees give it up, being only weather-beaten 
scrub spruces, firs and mountain ash a foot in 
height. Then there is just rocks with a very 
little grass. The auto road is very expensive 
to keep up, there being so mu¢h wash from bad 
thunder showers. Dirt is very scarce here. 
Crushed stene constitutes the road at the very 
top. From the “tip-top house” can be seen 
the Atlantic Ocean at Portland, Maine, Mt. 
Mansfield in Verment,.Lower Canada to the 
north, and Lake Winnepésaukee to the south, 


made 


going 
eight miles. 


| sixty miles away, which we had left the day 


Great views can be had of the moun- 


(Continued from page 3) 


tains all about, and the lakes, rivers, and 
villages in the valleys below. There is quite a 
hotel at the top, and many people spend the 
night up there to see the sun rise the next 
morning, weather permitting. The mountain 
is very treacherous, as to storms at any time 
of the year. There have been people frozen 
to death on the foot trails even in the month of 
August. There is a sort of awe attached to 














Little Mildred standing in front of “Jack- 
the-Giant-Killer’s Chair” at Gardner, Mass. 


being up there so high, dodging the stars and 
shaking hands with the clouds. Anyhow, we 
all took a long breath when the foot-hills were 
ours once again. Mrs. S. said, “ Never again.” 

Forty years ago when the State department 
at Concord was asked for a charter to build 
the railroad, there was great scoffing. One 
man said, “Why not a charter to the moon?” 
The road was made feasible by a third rail 
of cogs. The gearings of the engines are so 
low that they make only three miles an hour. 

The following day we took a ten-mile run 


‘over to the Maine State line, and entered the 


little town of Fryburg. This “‘burg”’ is noted 
for three things. First, Daniel Webster taught 
school there once upon a time; second, the 
beautiful elm trees that shade its streets; and 
third, the “*Argue-not™ hotel. They set the 
price—you say not a word. 

Our next move was toward the Canadian 
border. From the White Mountains on to 
Colebrook the farming land is very 
Farm buildings are in good shape for the most 
part, and many farmers exhibit the Farm 
Bureau sign. There was real New Hampshire 
farming land, the home of stone walls and blue 
dump carts. Good crops of grain and potatoes 
were in evidence, but corn was poor; cold 
wet weather told the story. At Dicksville 
Notch we. saw.corn frost-bitten on August 
28th. Dicksville Notch is a real beauty spot. 
The balsam trees around a small lake there all 
shut in by mountain sides have a beauty that 
is beyond my descriptive powers. At this 
lake there is a very large summer hotel, named 
“The Balsams.” 

(Continued next week) 
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aE fourth annual meeting of the 
Western New York Fruit Growers’ 
Co-operative Packing Association, Inc., 
was held in the Hotel Rochester, Roches- 
ter, New York, on Saturday, June 2lst. 

President W. J. Hall of Lockport pre- 
sided, and in his opening address reported 
for the Board of Directors, callmg atten- 
tion to the many difficult situations 
which have presented themselves this 
year due largely to the utmost demorali- 













not only, gation of the apple markets. He said in 
m of local part—‘‘Dealers bought early last fall a 
absolutely small portion of the apple crop at prices 
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which any growers received. When they 
had bought probably about 10 to 15 per 
cent. of the crop, it developed that they 
had paid too much. They stopped buying 
immediately and completely. Unorgan- 
ized growers put their fruit into storage 
tre-run. From then on the market 
showed a gradual decline clear through 
to the end of the deal in May. Even de- 
livered prices dropped steadily while costs 
increased from common storage to cold 
storage rates; the later months of cold stor- 
age taking an additional storage charge. 


“Widest Price Range We Have Ever 
Seen’”’ 


“The result has been the widest vari- 
ation in returns to the apple growers 
that Western New York has probably 
ever seen. Those who sold early got as 
high as $2.50 per barrel tree-run without 
the barrel. Dealers lost heavily on these 
purchases. Some dealers reporting a loss 
as high as $100,000 on the small quantity 
that they bought. Many growers later 
shipped their fruit on consignment and 
rceived absolutely nothing for it above 
freight charges. For such men the story 
does not end there because they had their 
storage and barrel bills to pay, showing 
them a total loss of around $1.50 a barrel. 
There are many growers in Western New 
York who not only got nothing for their 
fruit but had to pay freight charges as 
well. For these the loss ran as high as 
#2.50 per barrel; we then having differ- 
ence in price for the same goods of $5 
per barrel. 


Situation Similar to 1922 Peach Deal 


“This situation whichebears the same 
ear marks as the peach deal of 1922, con- 
firms our belief that whenever a perish- 
able crop, for any reason, goes out of con- 
trol (and neither of these were ever under 
control) everybody loses, growers, deal- 
ers, railroads, storages, destination buyers 
and the retailers. It is not a pleasant 
prospect but it is probably true that in 
the future under similar conditions the 
same thing will happen. The only pre- 
ventive is organized marketing. This has 
been the keynote of our membership 
campaign and it is most satisfactory to 
say that unorganized growers who hereto- 
fore have been watching the association 
with little sympathy are coming to be- 
lieve this as sincerely as we do. Because 
of this it is perfectly evident that the 
membership of this organization will con- 
tinue to grow from now on.” 

C. S. Wilson of Hall, secretary, re- 
ported twenty-eight Directors’ Meetings 
with a full attendance of the entire board 
at all but two meetings. 

W. M. Carr of Albion, treasurer, pre- 
sented a financial statement showing the 
organization to be in good condition with 
& modest surplus. 

L. S. Benham, auditor, supplemented 
the report with charts showing how well 
the financial policy of the organization 


had worked out. This 


Western New York Association Growing 


per cent. of the full value of their fruit. 

R. W. Rees, Manager of Operating De- 
partment, called attention to several 
improvements which have been worked 
out during the year, and looking forward 
to next year, utged a fewer number of 
grades and a larger amount of local initia- 
tive in determining how cars should be 


loaded, especially during the packing 


season. 

G. I. Blades, Sales Manager, reported 
a total of 1466 carloads of fruit shipped 
during the year to 163 carlot markets in 
25 States, besides Canada and Great 
Britain. One of the most impressive 
statements of the whole meeting was his 
report that 91 per cent. of all the ship- 
ments had been sold this year f. o. b. 

General Manager N. R. Peet reported 
148 new members with the campaign still 
incomplete in 10 local associations. He 
said in part: ““There is definitely under 5- 
year contract growers who in 1922 pro- 
duced 2500 cars of fruit. We compare 
with 1922 because present crop prospects 
indicate about the same volume in West- 
ern New York as in that year. By the 
time this campaign is completed, ,there 
will probably be between 2500 to 4000 
cars to ship this fall. If so it will mean a 
volume about two and one-half times 
what we had this year.” 


Burritt Talks on the Federated 


M. C. Burritt of Hilton, who is one of 
the directors and who is also the repre- 
sentative of this organization in the Fed- 
erated Fruit & Vegetable Growers, Inc., a 
national co-operative sales organization, 
gave a lantern slide talk on the Federated, 
through which this organization shipped 
last year. His talk was largely devoted 
to showing the history of the Federated as 
well as its national character and results 
in securing distribution. “Last year,” said 
Mr. Burritt, “which was the first year of 
the Federated under co-operative owner- 
ship, they jhandled 33,510 cars of fruit 
and vegetables, which originated in 39 
States, and sold 93 per cent. of these 
f. o. b. in 772 cities located in 46 States, 
District of Columbia, Canada, besides 
such export markets as Mexico, South 
America, Cuba, Great Britain, Hoiland 
and Scandinavia.” At the conclusion of 
his remarks, Mr. Burritt announced that 
the Western New York Fruit Growers had 
just signed a three (3) year marketing 
agreement with the Federated, thus carry- 
ing co-operation direct from the grower 
through the local, central and finally 
through a national sales organization 
clear through to destination. 





Ruralisms 
E. L. Vincent 
PLANTING corn is not much of a job. 
The job comes in afterward, running 
the cultivator up and down the long rows. 
That is work, but without work there 
can be no corn crop. 

Most cows have a batting average of 
100 percent. They can hit a fellow in the 
face every clip. 

Hay cut early does not weigh quite as 
much as does that which is put in later, 
but the cows like it lots better and eat 
every spear of it. It makes more milk, too. 

Sunshine can scour some things out 
of the milk pails and things that you 
never can reach with scrub brush and 
water. After every washing these things 
ought to be turned up toward the sunlight. 

The place in the fence that you forgot 
to fix is just the place where the sheep and 
the cows get out. Pays to make the 

round of the fences 








Policy had been de- 
veloped by a Finance 
Committee composed 
of: H. E. Wellman of 
Kendall, Fred Tanner 
of Albion and J. L. 
Salisbury of Phelps. 
As a result of it, 
eee received on 
ecember Ist, 80 | 
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once in a while and 
have your eyes open 
when you go, as well 
as some things to fix 
the fence with. 

It is not half as 
smart to know how to 
pick out good tools 
as it is to know how 
to use them. 


























Ship now—and insure 
against a car shortage 


= freight cars in the spring are no guarantee againsta 


car shortage at crop moving time. 


But the use of availe 


able equipment now to make shipments in anticipation of 
fall and winter needs will insure against the costly delays 
that are the inevitable result of the periodical harvest time 


traffic congestion. 


The railroads were never better equipped. They have made 
heavy outlays for new cars, engines and facilities. Operating 


morale is at a high level. 


Performance records reflect high 


credit on men and managements. 


But railroad men are not supermen—and there is a limit to 
the amount of traffic that can be promptly handled in yards 
and terminals. Car shortages are the result of the slow 
movement of cars rather than the lack of cars. 


Shippers who take advantage of the present ease of trans- 
portation to move fuel, raw materials and finished products 
that will be needed later in the year will not only protect 
themselves against business losses due to traffic congestion, 
but will help to insure the prompt movement of the crops 


to market. 
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If There is Anything That You Wish 


To Buy, Sell or Trade 


ADVERTISE 


in the Classified Columns 
of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 














LEARN AUCTIONEERING %...2)'33 

Original and 

Greatest School. Become independent with no capital 

invested. Write today for free catalog coming term. 
JONES NAT'L SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 

Carey M. Jones, Pres. 20.N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 











SLUG-SHOT 


USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 35 YEARS. 


Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage. Melons, 
Shrube from Insects 
Write tor tree pamphiet on Begs and Blghts. etc . 


Gammond's Paint and Slag Shot ate thai NewYork 


Flowers, Trees and 
Put up in popular packages 0! cos prices. 





GUARD 


Against . 
the 
Unexpected 


One Didesend Dollar 
Accident Insurance 


for 7S cents 


Sa part of our broad 
policy of service to our 
readers, we now offer you a 
$1,000 Travel Accident Policy 
for one year witha three-year 
subscription for AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST all for only 
$2.75—just 75 cents more 
than our special price for a 
three-year subscription 
alone. 


You May Be Hurt or 

Killed in a Train or 

Auto Accident To- 
morrow 


Don’t make the mistake of neg- 
lecting your family’s financial 
welfare in case the unexpected 
accident comes to you. Is not 
your own peace of mind worth 
the small amount of our accident 
policy? You need protection. To- 
morrow may be too late. Order 
one of these policies today. 


This Teils You What 
the Policy Will Pay 


The North American Accident 
Insurance Company will pay the 
following amounts, subject to the 
terms of the policy, for death or 
disability on a public carrier, due 
to its wrecking or disablement 
while the insured is riding as a 
fare-paying passenger, or due to 
the wrecking or disablement of 
any private horse-drawn or motor- 
driven vehicle on which insured 
may be riding or driving, or by 
being thrown therefrom. 





Life Une Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00 
Both Hands 
me Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00 

Both Feet 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00 
Sight of Both Eyes 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00 
One Hand and One Foot 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00 


Either Hand and Sight of One Eye 
One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00 
Either Foot and Sight of One Eye 
One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00 
Either Hand 
‘ive 
Either Foot 
Five Hundred 
Sight of Either Eye 
Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00 
Total Disability, 13 weeks or less 
Ten Dollars ($10.00) per week 
Life, by being struck, knocked down or 
run over by vehicle, while standing or 
walking on public highway 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($250.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST _J-s 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please enter my subscrip- 
tion for American Agriculturist three 
years and send me a $1,000.00 Travel Ac- 
cident Policy, good for one year. En- 
closed find $2.75 in full payment for both 
the policy and subscription. 


Hundred Dollars ($500.00 


Dollars ($500.00 


Signed 
P.O. 
R. F. D. No 


State 












































































Dean Mann Heads Mission to 
Foreign Lands 


EAN A. R. MANN of the New York 
State College of Agriculture has been 
| granted a leave of absence for two years 
to organize a movement for the promotion 
of agricultural science and education 
through international exchange. Dean 
Mann will sail some time in the latter part 
of August. It is expected that the work 
will require at least two years. Head- 
quarters will be established in Paris or 
Rome, although most of the time will be 
spent in travel or in consultation with 
scientists and officials in the countries of 
Europe. 


Cornell Poultry Judging School, 
July 7-12 


HE Seventh Annual Cornell Poultry 

Judging School, which has become a 
fixed event for poultrymen of New York 
and nearby States, is scheduled for July 
7-12. Last year 126 students and instruc- 
tors attended the school. 

Poultrymen who have attended the 
school in the past have found it a decided 
benefit in their business. The course 
includes the study of egg production and 
| how egg producers are identified from the 
| various physical characteristics. It has 

enabled these men to discard the unprofit- 
able birds from their flock and select for 
breeding the most productive individuals, 
| which is the best way to meet low egg 
prices and mounting expenses. 








Among the Farmers of New 
York; County Notes 


Nassau County.—Potatoes are looking 
| fine and Long Island growers in general 
|are looking forward to another good po- 
| tato year. Of course no one knows what 
jis in the offing, because blight comes 
| quickly. On the afternoon of the 25th 
| we had a very severe thunder storm that 
| supplied much needed moisture to many 
|crops. Long Island sandy soil doesn’t 
| hold water very long. Corn has not grown 
very well up to within the last week. The 

weather has been too chilly but just 
before the storm we had intense heat. 
Tent caterpillars are still on the rampage. 
Early green peas are now being picked. 
The crop is not very promising. Indica- 
tions are that the potato acreage this 
year is slightly larger than normal. 


Jefferson County.—Ruth A. Prittie of 
Natural Bridge, a student in the high 
}school at Carthage won the champion- 
| ship of the eastern district in the National 
Meat Store Contest in which nearly 
| 12,000 high school girls competed. The 
| winning of the championship carried with 
it a cash prize of $100 award by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 


| Along the Southern Tier 





Tioga County.—We have been having 

a great deal of rain and cool weather con- 

| tinues although the past few days have 
| been passably warm. Very few days, so 
'far, but what fires were needed for com- 
fort and only during the middle of the 
day were the fires allowed to go out. A 
great deal of planting is yet to be done at 
|this writing (the middle of June). In 
|fact our gardens are not yet planted and 
pve seeds that were planted rotted in 
|the ground. Even grass and Winter 
| grains have not developed as usual at this 
| time of the year but grass stands thick if 
|not high. The old saying “cold wet May, 
barn full of hay” may be true. 

Some people from the west have been 
in this section looking over eastern 
farmers with a view of settling in this 

|section. Letters from friends in Ohio 
| state that the season there is about the 
same as here and fears are expressed that 
there will be “‘nothing to winter on.” 

| Eggs are low, selling at the store at 
|23 to 24c a dozen. Butter delivered to 
| customers from the makers, 40c a pound. 





News from Among the Farmers 
Dean Mann Heads Mission to Foreign Lands—County Notes 


Some are getting 45c. Many farmers 
are seen hauling bailed hay to their 
homes with empty milk cans. Consider- 
able property is changing hands but most 
of it is village propertv. Farm sales are 
few with some auction sales of personal 
property including tools and stock.— 
C. A. B. 
In Western New York 


Ontario County.—We are having fine 
growing weather. Grass and wheat are 
looking very good. Some potatoes and 
corn are still being planted. The weather 
has been quite cool most of the time with 
enough rain to keep things growing. All 
are hoping for a good year.—H. D. SEE y. 

Chautauqua County.—All crops are 
in at last, except buckwheat. Quite a few 
farmers have sold their cherries. Grass 
is growing fine with a promise of a fair 
hay crop. Fruit trees have set a fine crop 
of fruit. A heavy storm hit this section 
of the county on the 20th and did a con- 
siderable amount of damage blowing down 
a barn and several silos. Apple and forest 


trees were also blown down.—P. S. 
SCRIVEN. 

New Jersey County Notes 
Hunterdon County—We have had 


the wettest early seasonever known. Corn 
is only half planted and here it is with 
June almost over. Many fields of oats 
have been destroyed due to the wet con- 
dition of the soil. Lots of plowing of corn 
has got to be done even at this late date. 
Cherries are rotting on the trees. Every- 
thing is late. Gardens are ruined and 
the hay crop will only be fair. Wheat 
is making lots of straw but the heads are 
not filling out very well. Lots of land is 
lving idle. Many farms have no one on 
them, some being sold for taxes. The 
unnecessary drop in the price of milk is 
discouraging. Dairymen are _ turning 
more to the hay business which will 
flood that market no doubt. Good hay 
is bringing $30 a ton; wheat, $1.10; oats, 
60c; potatoes, $1.50 a bushel; veal calves, 
lle; eggs, 26c a dozen; butter, 50c; 
spring lambs, $9 to $10; wool, 40 to 50c. It 
seems that no help is to be had for farm 
work at any price.—J. R. Foster. 

Mercer County.—Potatoes look fine de- 
spite much and many rains. Weeds 
starting well too. Tent caterpillars very 
bad in apple orchards and along road- 
sides. Corn well planted, some fields 
well up. Grain looks fine.—J. E. H. 


Central Pennsylvania News 
J. N. GLover 
ARLY planted corn on low land did 
not germinate well. Late planted 
corn has come along rapidly though cut 
worms are doing much damage. 

Continued rains each week have helped 
along the growing grass very much and a 
good crop will follow where the stand is 
fairly good, which it is not in many fields. 
Potatoes are still being planted though not 
as many acres will be put out as was 
intended. More acres of buckwheat will 
be seeded than has been in this section 
for many years as this is no buckwheat 
section. Apple orchards are being sprayed 
as the weather permits. 

Fresh cows are selling lower due to 
less demand for them on account of low 
prices for milk. 

Veal calves are more in demand and 
eggs are advancing a little. 


Eastern Pennsylvania News 
O. D. Scuock 
Cen has not had the good start 
anticipated by the early planting. 
Wet weather caused some rolling in the 
ground and in other instances germina- 
tion was poor. 
The rainfall during May exceeded every 
year since 1889, the year made memorable 
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for its Johnstown flood, when thousa 
of lives were lost and millions of dolla 
worth of property destroyed. Win 
cereals, however, are growing finely ag 



















promise an average yield of wheat and ryg 

The Japanese beetle situation remai 
practically unchanged, so far as eastey 
and south-eastern Pennsylvania countig 
is concerned. A cooperation of State 
assured in making the fight against i 
further spread, but extreme vigilance and 
activity is essential just at this period 
The incalculable loss inflicted by th 
chestnut bark disease left a salutary 
lesson. 

The 600-acre fruit farm established at 
Leesport, Berks County, in a limestone 
district about five years ago has just bees 
sold at private sale by the owner, Wilson 
E. Schmick of Hamburg to a Reading 
syndicate, for a sum said to exceed g 
quarter of a million dollars. The buyer 


expect to realize a crop of 125 carloads! 


of peaches alone this season. Mp 
Schmick formerly established a fruit farm 
near Hamburg which realized $115,00 
when sold to a fruit corporation. 

Pennsylvania officials distributed an 
extraordinary large number of young 
trees of various commercial varieties, such 
as pines, hemlock and spruce, this season 
and weather conditions being favorable, 
the loss through shipping and transplant- 
ing was very small. 


An Ancient Tale With a Modern Moral 
(Continued from page 6) 


we are to-day. I cannot even begin to 
enumerate the various plans that were 
tried out. 

Great efforts were made to limit pro- 
duction. For example at one time it was 
decreed that no man might grow more 
than 1,000 tobacco plants for each one 
of his household including his servants— 
a provision that proved so easy of evasion 
that it accomplished nothing. Then 
again it was ordained that only twelve 
leaves could be retained from any one 
plant, the rest of them being destroyed. 
Then again Virginia and her sister colony 
of Maryland tried to agree that no tobacco 
might be transplanted after June 25 
only to lead to a bitter outcry on the 
part of the Marylanders because with 
their later season it gave the Virginians 
an unfair advantage. Again and again 
and many times legislation was passed 
providing for the inspection of the crop 
and the public burning of that which fell 
below a certain grade—a provision that 
would lead to the improvement of any 
planter who was so unfortunate as to 
produce an entire crop of inferior leaf. 
Time would fail me to set down the 
many and strange measures that were 
undertaken in the effort to stabilize the 
industry although it is only fair to say 
that I do not remember that any one 
suggested the pooling plan. 

But worse than all—certainly the most 
discouraging and disheartening was the 
fact that even when Virginia did succeed 
in some measure in reducing the surplus, 
then the planters of the Bermuda Islands 
who were their worst competitors, prompt- 
ly and thankfully increased their acreage 
and profited in the English market. 
suppose they were the “riders” and 
“slackers” of that time. It was a long, 
long struggle against economic law which 
Bruce sets forth with much minute and 
at great length. I think it has in it a 
lesson for some of our organization 
wizards of to-day. I say this with 
regret, but it is a creed that has grown 
out of my own thinking that upon the 
whole there is more to be hoped for m 
striving for an economy of production 
that shall meet the established markets 
than there is in efforts to limit production 
or to arbitrarily raise prices as fixed by 
the law of supply and demand. Some 
day we shall learn the hard, almost cruel 
law that eventually every man will buy 


in what is the most advantageous market | 
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Livestock Men Look to 


XHIBITORS of livestock are now 
making plans and looking forward 
to the time when they shall hear the click- 
of the steel rails under them as they 
gt on a water-barrel and gaze out upon 
the country through the box-car door. 
Tt has been my privilege to cross the 
continental divide when on an eleven-day 
trip in a “side-door pullman” and I hope 
that I may be permitted to do so again. 

Fortunately for the fairs, the showing 
of livestock is a fascinating business. 
With the approach of loading out time— 
to the man who has exhibited stock, there 
comes a desire to go that is hard to resist. 
“Showing” is a year-around job—no 
sooner is the exhibitor home than he 
starts planning his next year’s show. To 
mlookers the pre- 


Te Need Competent Judges at Our Fairs 


Them for Ideals of Type—Room for Improvement 


By MARK J. SMITH 


by a person who sits alongside a pen of 
livestock at any of our leading State fairs 
and who listens to the comments and the 
nature of the questions asked by the rank 
and file of well-dressed American’ citi- 
zens as they pass through the barn. A 
well-informed stockman once brought out 
this fact and stated that this ignorance 
regarding livestock of the general public 
was greater in this country than is the 
case in England. As an illustration he 
cited an incident which he claimed would 
have been impossible in England because 
of the greater general knowledge along 
such lines. He said that a fashionably 
dressed woman was inspecting some 


We will say. that a breeder of registered 
sheep has fitted a commendable show but 
on show day it is revealed that the judge 
is a versatile man, who judges all classes 
of sheep and perhaps the poultry and one 
or two other classes of livestock. 

After the first class is shown the exhibi- 
tor who is a keen judge of judges has 
sized up the judge and thereafter shows 
his animals regardless of merit as he him- 
self knows it but brings them out as he 
thinks the so-called judge will like them. 
In such a case as this what benefit or 
education are the onlookers to receive? 
It seems hardly possible but I have been 
reliably informed, that at a New York 
fair a Southdown ewe lamb won a prize in 
a Delaine ewe lamb class and the lambs 

were shiown and 





miums often look 
large but when it is 
realized that the re- 
muneration is for a 
year’s work and 
often longer the 
show -ring from a 
fnancial standpoint 
becomes less inter- 
esting. 

Breeders exhibit 
their stock at the 
fairs for several rea- 
sons—no doubt the 
leading one is for the 
purpose of advertis- 
mg and selling stock. 
Another benefit, if 
not purpose, is to 
keep po'sted and 
learn what people 
want in the way of 
type. It serves also 
to take the conceit 





several months that his stock would be 
hard to beat. I recall hearing A. J. Love- 
joy, the man who showed the Champion 
herd of Berkshires at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, say that to most people their 
ducks looked like swans. 

So we will say that stockmen, in the 
main, exhibit in order that they may im- 
prove and progress. On the other hand 
fairs are held to entertain, to educate and 
to serve as an inspiration to the public. 
In this country our general public is woe- 
fully ignorant with regard to types and 
breeds of livestock. This is best observed 





stepped up to the herdsman in charge and 
asked what breed of cattle they might be; 
the herdsman replied, “Buff Cochins, 
Madam, Buff Cochins,” and it was said 
the lady proceeded on her way entirely 
satisfied that she now knew. 

The point that I have been coming to is 
that if our fairs are to do justice and serve 
their purpose both to the exhibitors and 
to’ the general public-as outlined above, 
competent judges in all classes of live- 
stock must be employed. The judge 
should know, at least, as much about the 
breeds he is judging as do the exhibitors. 


“judged.” This was 
surely highly in- 
structive for the 
members of the ring- 
side, who were striv- 
ing to add to their 
pure bred livestock 
knowledge. 

The State appro- 
priates money to 
foster agricultural 
fairs and I have long 
felt that if prizes 
offered by fairs are 
too small, the real 
object for the appro- 
priation of this 
money is defeated. 
Insignificant prizes 
do not attract good 
stock that is worth 
inspecting and that 
will have an inspir- 
ing effect upon the 





‘ ; “Breeders exhibit their stock . . . for the purpose of advertising . . . and to keep 7 hata 
out of a man when posted and learn what people want in the way of type.” spectators. Very 
he sees what the ; often the pens will be 
other fellow has—after believing for Shorthorn cattle at a leading show, she filled with mediocre stock owned by local 


people who wait to see if there is to be com- 
petition and if not they can bring in their 
stock at small expense and receive the pre- 
miums, around 70 per cent. of which is 
paid by the State to foster and improve 
the livestock of the State. A farmer 
does not care to go to a fair and spend time 
looking at sheep or other livestock that is 
ne better than the stock he has at home. 
State fairs have competent judges as do 
the better class of County fairs nowadays 
but there is great room for improvement 
among many of the lesser fairs that are 
attended by thousands of people. 


Clippings from the Sheep Shearer’s Bench 


PRESUME Mr. Seely sees some very 

tired nights,’ observed a neighbor as 
he watched Mr. Albert Seely as he sheared 
sheep for me this spring. Mr. Seely, 
veteran sheep shearer of this section, 
replied that he had not experienced them 
as yet. Each morning, before breakfast 
he was out and sheared a sheep or two and 
did not stop until the daylight was gone. 

is crowding along toward sixty years 
since Mr. Seely’s grandfather taught him 
to shear but he has shorn sheep each sea- 
son regularly for the past forty years. In 
the season of 1923 he clipped 4210 head. 
On his week-end tzips to his home he 
finds his mail piled up like a bank presi- 
dent’s—everyone wanting their sheep 
shorn within the next few days. His dates, 
however, will take him through June and 
probably some of July. 

Some sheep shearers shear sheep 
throughout their lives and yet know no 
more about sheep husbandry than a dry- 
good’s clerk but not so with Mr. Seely— 
he has been a close observer and has a 
good memory. A much-discussed subject 
is the number of sheep that a good man 
can shear in a day—Mr. Seely said that 
the most he ever sheared in one day was 
86 head—in two lots owned by different 
men, Shropshires and Southdowns. 

It is a fact that all men do not want 
their sheep shorn at the same time—the 





time that the lambs come and _ the 
amount of feed and facilities for keeping 
the sheep comfortable all have to be con- 
sidered. Some very prominent sheep men 
will not have their sheep shorn until June 
as they say they lose money by early 
shearing. It takes warm days to bring 
the oil up in the fleeces—on the other hand 
the lambs do not do as well when nursing 
ewes in warm weather that are carrying 
long fleeces. In the case of my yearling 
ewes Mr. Seely thought they would have 
shorn a pound more a head if they could 
have gone a month longer. All sheep 
were inclined to shear dry this spring 
because of the lack of warm days. 

Along in February and March Mr. 
Seely goes out and tags ewes for sheep- 
men that intend to shear late after the 
lambs have come. Unshorn sheep when 
turned out on soft grass will become very 
filthy and maggots will often cause trou- 
ble. Mr. Seely believed that of all reme- 
dies for maggots that had come under his 
observation, oil of tar and chloroform to be 
the most effective. Sometimes in a brush 
pasture the backs of the sheep will not 
dry out after rains and maggots will 
hatch out. 

So-called grub in the head in sheep is 
caused by the gad-fly depositing the 


young larve on the nostrils of the sheep— 
the young grubs craw] up into the sinuses 


of the head and the irritation results. In 
fly time sheep are restless and bothered 
trying to dodge the flies. It is an old rule 


‘to put tar on the noses of the ewes to 


repell the fly for this very reason—Mr. 
Seely said to take a piece of two by four 
aad nail a board on each side of it so as to 
make a little trough two inches wide and 
deep enough so that the sheep’s noses 
will about touch bottom—place salt in the 
bottom of the trough and smear tar along 
the edges of the boards—in this way the 
placing of tar on the sheep’s noses will be 
taken care of by the sheep. 

Mr. Seely believes that the wool-box 
is the neatest way to do up wool and espe- 
cially so for use with fine wool fleeces— 
wool from sheep like Oxfords and Shrop- 
shires can be rolled up very nicely. The 
wool trade likes what they call a “lofty” 
fleece—lots of wool for the weight of the 
fleece. Wool when tightly packed in a bin 
or box will often gain in weight—in that 
respect wool is not like some farm prod- 
ucts. If packed in too damp a place it will 
discolor and mildew. Wool absorbs mois- 
ture. I have seen the figures regarding 
the increase in weight of a large shipment 
of wool from the arid western States to the 
seaboard. I believe it was enough to 
practically pay the transportation. 

Mr. Seely shears on a bench and shears 
by the head—Marx J. Smiru. 
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MINERAL REMEDY CO. 451 Fourth Ave., a Pittsbrgh Pe 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








$10 Down Buys 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


We offer for sale several wonderfully bred 
registered Holstein bull calves on the in- 
stallment plan. Prices from $50 to $100. 
This is your opportunity to get a pure 
bred bull. 

Write for particulars 


HENRY MORGENTHAJU, Jr. 
Fishkill Farms 

















Hopewell Junction, New York . 
175 GRADE HOLSTEINS F Sal 
and GuERNSEYS FOF Dale 

30 head ready to freshen, 100 head due to 
freshen during March} April and May. All 
large, young, fine individuals that are heavy 
producers. Price right. Will tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y. 


BROWN SWISS 


Accredited herd of high producers. The year 
compicted in Dairy Improvement Association 
e had high cow and high average herd. Herd 
Bull: Lucile’s Milater of Lake View 9744. 
Young stock for sale at reasonable prices. 


J. E. CULLINGS & SONS Pavilion, N.Y. 


ONE OF OUR two-year-old Lucky Farce 


Reg. Jersey heifers bas just 

made over 60 Ib. fat, 30 days, official test. ‘e have 

others just as good at $100 to $150. Federal tested. 
S. B. Huat, Huat, N. Y. 














SWINE BREEDERS 
Feeding Pigs for Sale | 


100 Chester and Yorkshire Crossed 8 weeks ae 
Crossed 7 





No charge for crating. 
MICHAEL LUX 


9 Lynn St., Woburn, Mass. 


167—PIGS FOR SALE—167 


Yorkshire and Chester cross, Berkshire and 
Chester cross, 8 to 9 weeks old, price $5 each. 
Pure bred Berkshires, also Chester Whites, sows 
or boars, 7 weeks old, price $6 each. I will ship 
any amount of the above lot C.O.D. on your 
approval; no charge for crating. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. 
A. M. LUX 


Tel. 1415 





206 Washington St. WOBURN, MASS. 


Big Type Polands Brees «i tees 


Want to close out surplus gk to make room. If you 
want a choice young or a Pair of , aD- 
swer this Ad. at once and get real Bargain. Best Breed- 
ing. a ym Write at once for prices, etc. 

G. S. HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 


Registered O. I. C. and Chester White pigs. 
Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. Y. 














American Agriculturist 


Will Quickly Find a Bayer 
For What You Have to Sell 


The Classified Columns of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are 
conducted in the interest of our 
subscribers. For only 5c a word, 
you can place your message 
fore 130,000 up-to-date farmers 
in the Eastern States, within easy 
shipping distance. If you have 
anything to sell, trade or buy, use 
our Classified Columns. 


READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS 
ON PAGE 442 




















Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


APY ERTISEMENTS are inserted in this depertenent at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge insertion is $1 eek. 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviatio an and whole number, including name and 
_~ Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St. Mount Morris, N. 'Y.” counts as eleven 
words. 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


EY ERY week the American Acricururist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 

a New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States. Advertising orders must reach our 
office 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule ecause of 
a low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 
order. 


at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
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EGGS AND POULTRY SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
BABY CHICKS Barred mee ks, ei 8. OC, CABBAGE, Caulifiower and Celery plants— 
W. Leghorns, 8c; Mixed, 7c e de-| All field grown. Safe delivery: ee nteed. 
livery guaranteed. N. J. E HRE NUZELLER, Cabbage (re-rooted), Danish Ball Eukbui- 
McAlisterville, Pa. is Glory, Copenhagen Market. All seed 
“WHITE LEGHORN ‘te ready shi arly, Succession, Surehead, Early an te 
ment, 8, 10 and 13 wt gy A a, Dutch, “a gt. Amy eS yt. 
hens, OLEN *KINS na ig 20; 3 r \ . 
oe. LEN HOPKINSON, South Columbia, Island Snowball, Extra Early Erfurt and 
{CHICKS— White, Brown. Black Teghorns| $225: 200, $1.75; 100° $1: Celery Plants, (re- 
j3e; Duckiings. “ ~ ill ship 0.0 DELL rooted) Golden Self-Bleaching (Originators seed 
uc eges for hatchery use. 4 LLL 
FARM. Wolcott, New York imported from France by us), Easy Bleaching. 


White Plume 
(French Seed), 


(French Seed), Giant Pascal 
inter = Que, $3.50 per 1,000; 





JERSEY Black Giant pulle ts, 4 months =. 
E. 








ten for $27.50: with one cockerel, $30. 500, $2; 300, $1.50; $1.25; 100, $1. Price 
PREY, Eillendale, Delaware. list free. No oe hy B on Sunday. F. W. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE. Bourbon, White ROC HELLE & SONS, 27th year. Chester, 
Narragansett Eggs. 40c. Quality Chicks, NJ. 
Leghorns, Minorcas, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, CABBAGE, Cauliflower, Brussel Sprout, 
Wyandottes, 14c. Bantams, Guineas, Ducks,| Celery and Tomato plants—8,000,000 ready 
Faqs a Catalog. PIONEER FARMS, Tel-| now.  Cabbage—Danish Ballhead (from strain 
ord, 


yielding 26 tons per acre), Copenhagen Market, 











CHICKS—7ec up C. 0. D Rocks, Reds, nkhuizen Glory, All Head Early, Succession, 
Leghorns and mixed. 100% delivery guaran-| Flat Dutch, Surehead, Wakefield, Savoy and 
teed. 19th season. Pamphlet. Box 26, C. M.| Red Rock. $2 per 1,000; 5,000, $9.; 500, $1.25; 
LAUVER, McaAllisterville, Pa ag ay Sonne planes. $2.25 per. 1,000; 

BABY CHICKS—White and Brown Leg-| 52. 1.50; auliflower {all re-rooted) $4.50 per 
horns 9c. Rocks, Reds. Orpingtons. 10. | 1-000; 5,000, $20; 500, $2.50; Snowball (Grown 
Assorted 8c. Catalog free. LANTZ HATCH-| from Long Island Association seed) and Dwarf 
ERY. Tiffin. Ohio Erfurt. russel Sprouts—Long Island Im- 

proved. $2.50 per 1,000. omato plants 
(Field Grown), John Baer, Bonny Best and 





IRKEYS Stone. $3.00 per 1,000. Potted Tomatoes, 

» TURKEY $3.25 per 100. 
TURKE* EGGS from our famous pure bred Celery plants (Ready July 5th) 3,000,000, 
Bronze Bourbon Red Narragansett and White| Golden Self-Blanching (French Seed), White 


Plume, Easy Blanching, Winter Queen, Golden 
Heart and Giant Pascal. $3 per 1,000. Re- 
rooted $3.50 per 1,000. I have nearly doubled 


Holland flocks. Get our special prices. Write 
WALTER BROS., Powhattan Point, Ohio 


TURKEYS for White Holland 





sale and 











~ , : vf newer ; my business each year for 8 years by selling 
eras. SS on . \ fe SELLECK, Hunting- only “‘Good Plants."" Send for free list of all 
eee ee ey. PAUL F,. ROCHELLE, Morristown, 

SWINE CELER ar can supply you with all 

varieties, 100— 300—$1.35; 1000—$4, 


DUROCS FOR SALE—Bred gilts, cows, also 


E ows, 1. FET- 
youn Dt either sex, from prize- -winn ng doar. 
htk ec j 


Satisfaction or money refunded. E. \ 
=R, Lewisburg. » Ee Be 












































>» 
ART BROWN, Nottingham. Pa. CABBAGE PLANTS: Hardy field grown. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. Registered 6-weeks-old| Best varieties. All-Head, Glory, Copenhagen. 
pigs. The kind that pay. Satisfaction guaran-| $1.50 per thousand. R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, 
teed. Write for prices and list. C. A. KEZER,| N, Y. 
Massena._N STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Pot-grown 
Howard, Dunlap, Success and Sample. $4.00 
CATTLE per 100; Progressive, $5.00 per 100. Order early 
— 7 . - or a lanting as supply at this price is 
GUERNSEYS AT AUCTION—July 16th.! limited. tO. D. AIKEN, Box R, Putney, 
Featuring cows in milk at dairymen’s prices.| Vt. 
For , catalogue address, LOWELL GABLE. CABBAGE PLANTS—fFine ficld grown 
Paoli, Pa. Cabbage and Collard Plants for Late setting 
BUILD UP YOUR HERD with exceptional] Special prices for two weeks’ root, $1.00: 1,000, 
Ayrshire sire from famous Charmada family.| $1.75 mailed prepaid. Expressed $1.00 thou- 
Bred by Cobleskill School of Agriculture. Aye] sand: 10,000, $7.50 Cash. Good Order Ge livery 
yrs. Price, $150. FRANK KENYON &| absolutely guaranteed. P. COUNCILL 
SON, Petersburg. N . CO., Franklin, Va. 
CHOICE PL oats poops. Beets, Man- 
—_ : OF YE els, Cabbage nhagen Market, Succession, 
DOGS AND PET STOCK ag .. Pitead hardy field grown, 50, gee: 
STAHLS Pedigreed Flemish Giants and 2; 5000, $8.i “> «ene 15. 
Belgian Hares. ‘Tested breeders and young josHU ‘A L APP, Honey Brook, 
stock Satisfaction guaranteed Reasonable HOLLAND BULBS—Order now, our supply 
R. PAINE, 1364 Randolph Rd., Plainfield, N.J.| is limited. Tulips, Giant Darwin or Fariy: 
COLLIE PUPS—From sood working stock, | mixed or separate colors, 40 for $1; 100 for $2: 
Shipped on approval. Five months old. Males| Narcissus, Single or Double, 30 for $1, 100 for 
$8.00; Female $5.00. WM. W. KETCH,| $3; Hyacinths, (Bedding). mixed or separate 
Cohocton f colors, 20 for $1, 100 for $4; Hyacinths, Giant, 
TRI-COLOR, l Sabl Collie ples top-size, 1: 2 for $1; Crocus, 100 for $1. Special 
HN D> MIT H Walton N.Y. — puope. prices on large lots. All orders sent post-paid. 
Je 8 alton, N.Y. Cc. O. D. if desired. R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. 
ATREDALES—The all-around dog. Special! Holly, N. J. 





offe ring of Peptics { months old. VEGETABLE PLANTS—Leading varieties. 


Cc. ¢ E.G. FISHER, Madison, N. tomatoes, $2.50 per 1,000; $11.25 for 5,000; 
ax * alker Fou Hounds, males and females. $21.50 for 10,000; cabbage, $2.25 per 1,000; 
15 months old. $25.00 apiece. Three-month-old | $10 for 5.000: $18.50 for 10,000. Asters, 65c per 


Will ship 
Be 

















pups $10.00 apiece. None bred any better. Also| 100. WM. P. YEAGLE, Bristol, Pa. 
want to buy young Red Foxes. D.C. KAL-| “\iITTTONS VEGETABLE PLANTS 
EREIDER, Red Lion. Pa HARDY, FIELD GROWN. Cabbage and 
ANGORA—Long-haired kittens of pure bred| tomato, for late crop name choice, 300, 75c 
stock. Maine grown pets, male or female.| 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00 postpaid. $1.25 per 
ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine. 1,000 by express. Ruby king peppers. 100 
PONIES and Collies. FRED STEWART, | 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; pri paid, satisfac- 
Linesville, Pa. tion good order delivery guaranteed. Old 
reliable growers. MAPLE GROVE FARMS, 
Franklin, Va. 





HELP WANTED 
ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—I7 to 


FOR SALE—>5 solid acres Early Glore, Co- 
penhagen Market and Danish cabbage plants 


ore on old pesere lands, $1.50 per thousand. 

















65, willing to accept Government positions, “| 
$117-$250; tr aveling or stationary, write MR. J. STAFFORD. R. 3. Cortland. a 
OZMENT, 258 St. Louis, Md., immediately. ( a oe 2 Rea Te, 5" $i ber 
3 wr : 2 - per 1.0C : beet, lettuce, stro ylants, $ , 
vies COUP RA MENT, wante men 15 GD. | P00: toinato all Kinda. ‘$3 er 1000: ‘cau 
$117-$192 month. Steady. Information free flower, pe pers. eg plants, $3 per 1000. J.C. 
Write immediately. F me ANKLIN  INSTI- - . . 
TUTE. Dept. M, 100, Rochester, N. Y ORDER NOW. For Planting time. Low 
Prices for early orders. Gorgeous peonies. All 
Colors. All bloom next Spring. 3 for $1.00. 12 


MISCELLANEOUS 
~TLATEST STYLE SANITARY BIL K TICK- 


for $3.00. R.J. GIBBINS, Mt. Holly, N. Y. 
PLANTS POSTPAID—New Century Beets, 











Service 


N SPITE of all that has been said about 
dealing with recognized commission 
houses, nevertheless some folks still insist 
on taking the chance with unknown 
houses with the idea in mind that possibly 
they can beat the market by a few cents. 
The New Jersey Produce Company has 
been referred to in our columns several 
times. In individual letters we have 
advised our readers against doing busi- 
ness with this company but complaints 
still come in that the company fails to 
make payment for shipments and ignores 
follow-up letters asking for payment. 

One of our representatives was sent 
over to see this firm and found it operating 
in a small store. It had previously been 
doing business just around the corner. 
There was nothing about the place of 
business that would indicate a man with 
good business instinct was at the head of 
it. It was nothing more than just a hole 
in the wall. As is usually the case with 
this kind of house, the head of the firm 
“was not in, but will be back in a min- 
ute.” The directing genius (?) was said 
to be one Theodore Cohen. It is reported 
that this same concern has been doing 
business under different names. In fact 
the entire atmosphere surrounding this 
firm puts it in a class which is commonly 
referred to by reputable men in the com- 
mission business as “a gyp outfit.” This 
concern belongs to that class of fly-by- 
night dealers who rent a small store or 
cellar, receive farm produce on consign- 
ment, sells it and takes French leave with 
no forwarding address. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has not been 
the only one to receive complaints about 
this concern. In a recent issue of the 
New York Produce News there are several 
instances given where farmers are having 
trouble with produce shipped from the 
South. The representatives of the 
Produce News has had a great deal of 
difficulty getting any information out of 
them at all. 

There is no use trying to beat the game. 
If the market is over-burdened with a 
certain line of goods, it isa pretty hard job 
to get a price higher than the freight will 
bear. If eggs are a drug on the New 





REAL ESTATE 


SUPERBLY LOCATED loamy soil farm, 
seventy-one (71) acres; 11l-room house, bath, 
electric lights, hardwoed floors; barn, silo, tool 
house, hen house, all in good repair; small farm 
implements; cares for 20 head of cattle; good 
water supply, 100 fruit trees; 10 minutes to all- 
year round market for milk; considered one of 
the best farms in Southborough; selling to settle 
estate. E. REAPE, Ex., Southboro, Mass. 
OXBOW FARM—95 acres level meadowland, 
also 50 acres pasture; 150 foot n; two story 
white house attractively situated with view of 
Connecticut Kiver and mountains; on State 
Road; one mile | from post-office and stores. 
Liberal terms. . W. LANG, Newbury, Vt. 


~ FOR SALE Frat and Grain Farm on Lake 
Ontario, Niagara Co., } Ninety acres fruit. 
Thirty-three Hundred Apples, Sixteen Hundred 
Peaches, remainder in Pears, unes, Plums, 
Quinces, and Cherries. All bearing. Indica- 
tions full crop this year. Two houses, fine 
barns and other buildings in good condition. 
OWNER, General Delivery, Lockport, N. Y 

ATTENTION FARMERS—Is there one 
among you who would trade your farm for a 
good paying hotel in a small town on State 
Road? Lunch room, barber shop, billiard room, 
ice cream parlor and gas station. All under one 




















roof. A money maker. If interested, write me, 
stating your particulars. E. M. CURTIS, 

Rushford, N ° 
FOR SALE— 19 acre fruit and dairy farm 
BOX No, 44, 


located in Hudson River V ev. 
R. F. D. 1, Stuyvesant. 


14 ACRES, center live village. 20 minutes 
auto to Springfield, Mass. Splendid for Summer 
or farm home, poultry, berries, tobacco. State 
roads, electricity. BOX 75, Southwick, Mass. 
MONEY MAKING —— FOR aa i 
central New York State. For sizes, descript 

price and terms, write PERRY FARM AGEN. 
CY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 











PRINTING 














ETS save money and time delivery Big Boston Lettuce, Mangels, 100—45c, 1,000- 

Send for samples. TRAVERS BROT HERS, | $2.25; Celery plants, Golden Self-Blanching and YOUR NAME and address on =O Business 

Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. Easy blanch now ready. 100-50c, 1,000-$3.25. | Envelopes and 100 sheets paper 50 cts. post- 

a Giant Pascal coming in later. M. D. MUSSER, said. WALTER G. COLLINS, Cohocton, 

WANTED—Address Mr. Long, wn” buyer, Honeybrook. Pa. e Y. 

foe‘ ounty, New York. BOX 64, Chemung, 150 NOTEHEADS. 100 white envelopes 

*: =: printed and maile 1.00. Samples printing free. 
HIGHEST CASH PRICE paid for wool FARM IMPLEMENTS SUNCO, Mohawk. New York. 

hides, calf skins, tallow. Write ALVAH A. 





CORN HARVESTER cuts and piles on 
harvester or windrows. Man and horse cuts 
and shocks equal Corn.Binder. Sold in every 


CONOVER, 
DIG POST HOLES the easy way with Iwan 


Lebanon, N 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCH WORK. Send fifteen cents for 
nm gy — — a calicoes jae 
ev t Le 











a ele «& “= a Try your local dealer| State Only $25 with bundle tying attach- 

Easy booklet free IWAN | ment. Testimonials and catalog FREE showing 

BROTHERS, 1 5 Prairie Ave., South Bend, icture of Harvester. PROCESS HARVES- 
ER CoO., Salina, Kansas. 


Ship Only to Recognized, Reliable Dealers 





Pat TCHW ORE COMPAN Y. Sieriden, 
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York market it is rather useless to expeg 


that you can find a dealer who is going to 


be so charitable as to give you several 
cents above the market. 


well-established and thoroughly reliable 
concerns. 

If you are not acquainted with some of 
these reliable houses write AMERICAN 
Acricutturist or the Department of 
Farms and Markets at Albany for a copy 
of the list of certified and bonded commis. 
sion men operating in various New York 
cities. If a man wishes to deal with a 
house outside of New York City where 
commission men are not bonded and 
licensed, the first thing to do is to get bank 
references and we, on our end, will try to 
get additional references from various 
sources. 





Real Estate Title Cleared 


| gard T forget that among the helps 

hich the Service Bureau gives our 
subscribers is the advice of a skilled 
lawyer, who is constantly giving A. A. 
readers assistance and legal information. 
We cannot refer to him cases of personal 
difficulties between families or neighbors, 
because such disputes need the presence 
of some one who can interview both par- 
ties to the discussion in order to effect a 
fair settlement. But more general cases 
including, for instance, requests for in- 
formation on fence and road laws, liability 
of railroads and tax information, can be 
most helpfully answered by the A. A. 
legal adviser. 

Mr. J. P. S. of Pennsylvania referred to 
us a case which involved the confiscation 
of property for unpaid taxes. Mr. S. had 
never received notification that they were 
due or the amount. Our lawyer arranged 
that Mr. S. be re-instated as owner and 
wrote him as follows: 

“Concerning your property, lot No. 35, 
Block 16, Map 555, in the tract known as 
Villa Park, Town of Southampton, which 
was confiscated for taxes due and unpaid 
for the year 1921, I am pleased to report 
that this property has been redeemed, a 
certificate to that effect being enclosed, 
and title again is vested in you. All taxes 
have been paid to date, and in order that 
the confiscation may not happen again, 
I wish to suggest that notice of any change 
in your present address be given to Mr. 
Allan C. Dalzell, Esq., Receiver of Taxes, 
Southampton, New York. I have given 
Mr. Dalzell your present address so that 
the bill for the current year will be mailed 
to you there. Should you not receive said 
bill during the year, I would suggest that 
you write for same somewhere around 
tae or the early part of Decem- 

r. 





Questions About Investments 


I put $100 in the Carlisle Tire Corp (papers attached) 
I have never received any dividends. Will you please 
look into the matter and see if there is any prospect of 
my getting anything.—H. J. H., New York. 


We doubt if you can recover anything 
on your investment in Carlisle Tire. 
In any case we advise you not to put up 
any more money. Buying stock of sales- 
men is taking a desperate chance, as 4 


rule, 
* am * 


I wish to ask if you can give me any information about 

the Consolidated Leasing Co., Pittsburg, Pa. This com 

y was formed for the promotion oil leases in the 
Webb Company of Texas.—J. W. M., Pennsylvania. 


We have no information regarding 
Consolidated Leasing Company. It is. 
in our opinion, the height of folly to put 
money into any such enterprise. Total 
loss is almost certain. 

* * * 


We have 50 shares of Belmont Motor Corporation 
stock. The factory is at Lewistown, Pa., main office 
Harrisburg, Pa. Any information you can give us 
concerning this company will be appreciated.—J. H.. Md 


We regret to say we have no informa- 
tion about Belmont Motor Corporation. 
Financial manuals do not list it. Keep 
away from it. 














The only safe’ 
procedure to follow is to deal with the” 
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Lost and frightened, Margaret stumbles in the 
feart of the woods ‘upon Billy Lloyd, trapped 
gith a broken leg. He tells her that she can save 
jah their lives, but that they are too far from 
ip to get out of the woods that night. 

ES,” she answered. “But I've 
stopped being afraid.” 


“It’s a good twenty miles to the 


pearest place,” he added. 
we As far as that?” Her eyes showed 
surprise. 


“For purposes of travel, yes. You'll 
fnd a map in my coat. If you'll get it 
and poke up the fire a bit, Pl show you.” 

She brought the map and they spread 
it out together. 

“Now, here’s us,” he said, laying a 
finger on a little point of land that thrust 
its way into a body of water. “This is 
Tramp Lake. Just below it is Little 
Tramp. That’s the way I came through. 
Your lake, Round Island, is here—*’ and 
he showed her, while she nodded. “Your 
lake belongs to a different system en- 
tirely. It can be reached over this route, 
but vou’ve got to go away above here to 
do it, and then there are three portages— 
hard ones, too. This is the way you 
came.” He drew his finger across a strip 
of land. 

“But you’ve got to go out the way I 
came in. Can you paddle much?” 

“I'm pretty strong,” she answered. 

“Here's your course, then. Afterward 
I'll write it out for you, so vou can’t 
possibly lose it. You follow this shore 
until you reach this little river. That’s 
about three miles. The river takes you 
straight into Little Tramp Lake; there’s 
two miles of it. You'll find a beaver dam 
about half-way down, but you can push 
over it without trouble. The current is 
with you. When you get to Little 
Tramp, you must take a straight course 
across it—south. Ill mark it—so. 
You'll have my compass, anyhow. It’s 
a mile across and an easy paddle if the 
wind isn’t against you. If it is, you'll 
have to plug some. Now on the other side 
of the lake you hit a portage. You can’t 
miss it; there are two big logs in the 
water and you can see the path. Did you 
ever carry a canoe?” 


‘ar shook her head. 

Never mind; you'll have to drag it. 
My canoe doesn’t weigh more than fifty 
pounds; it’s new. Luckily the portage 
isn’t over two hundred yards, and it’s not 
bad going—almost level. That'll be the 
hardest part you'll have.” 

“Tl get over it,”’ she said. 
about you?” 

“Why, I'm not going, you know,” 
answered.Lloyd. “I thought you under- 
stood: At least, I’m not going this trip.” 

She looked dismayed, and he hastened 
to explain. “You won't mind it a bit. 
There won't be the least danger of getting 
lost. It’s a straight road.” 

“I didn’t mean that,” she broke in. 
“I was thinking of leaving you.” 

“Listen, Margaret; you've got to get 
out of here. To put it selfishly, you've 
got to do it for me, if for no other reason. 
You're my courier now. Let’s get on 
with the map. When you get over this 
portage, you're on West Deer River and 
Remem- 
ber, all the time, you are working nearly 
About four miles down the 
river: there’s a rapid; you must drag 
around that, about a hundred yards. 
Don’t try to run it—the water is too low. 
The take-out for the portage is on your 
right. You can’t fail to see it; a big 
rock near the shore marks it. Below the 
rapid you follow the river for another four 


“But how 


miles. That lands you in Gray Trout 
Lake. Now, here’s your course by the 
map.” 


He drew a pencil line close to the eastern 
shore. 

“You can’t get wind-bound here: 
there’s not enough open water.. You go 
down Gray Trout three miles and then 
you're at the mouth of a creek. There are 
a lot of rushes around the entrance. 


Changing Woods~—e «m« 


Follow this creek three or four miles 
more and you're at Joe Station. That's a 
sort of headquarters for guides; it’s two 
miles from the railroad. When you get 
to the station, ask for Jim McLean. 
Don’t expect to find a Scotchman; he’s 
a half-breed Indian. If he’s out, get 
anybody else. There's pretty sure to be 
somebody there. They'll have to send 
two men. Tell them where I am, and 
any of the guides can find me. If they 
know of a doctor camped anywhere in 
the neighborhood, tell them to send for 
him and have him at Joe Station when I 
come out. 

“At Joe Station there’s a telephone, 
and you can get word to your party at 
Round Island. Then somebody can drive 
you out to the railroad, and you can get 
back to your camp. Will you be ready to 
start early to-morrow? I'm figuring you 
to make it by sundown easily.” 


Gx= sat silently studying the map when 
he had finished speaking, and then 
made him go over the directions again, 
while she penciled them along the margin. 
He showed her how to use the compass, 
how to set the map on the thwart in front 
of her, how to fix a landmark on the shore 
ahead when she had laid her course, and 
keep the canoe pointed steadily toward it. 

“It’s the only way, isn’t it?’’ she com- 
mented. “I see it now.” 

“You'll enjoy the trip,” said Lloyd. 
“Honestly. You'll feel so free and inde- 
pendent and self-reliant. There’s nothing 
like it.” 

And he fell to talking of the woods and 
the summers he had spent paddling 
through the still places of the forest. The 
girl presently divined his purpose and 
now and then she smiled, faintly and 
seriously. He was putting heart in her; 
explaining by simple stories the ease and 
safety of travel in the wilderness; giving 
her some of his own faith and courage. 
The littleness of her own view faded, and 
as he talked she began to sense something 
that even a summer in camp had been 
unable to make her feel. 

“You love the woods, don’t you?” 
ventured. 

“T suppose I do; I guess it must be 


she 


that. Somehow, I drift back every 
summer. I’ve been doing it ever since I 
was a kid.” 


““And do you come like this—alone?” 

“Oh, no; only once before. I planned 
this trip with my side partner, but, as I 
said, he was called home. So I came 
ahead. I've just been loafing along. I 
was out three days when this happened. 
I was expecting to follow this chain up to 
White River, and then loop back by way 
of the Sister Lakes. You never got over 
there, I guess? You must, some time; 
they’re wonderful.” 

“You said you were lost once; tell me 
about it,”’ she said. 

The firelight warmed his pale features 
as Lloyd plunged into a story of boyhood 
foolishness. He tried to make it funny, 
but her hand stole unconsciously into his 
as the simple, vivid tale went on, and 
at its close her fingers were gripping his 
tightly. 

“It’s imagination that bothers us,” he 





was saying. “‘We don’t train it to help 
us; we imagine the wrong things. I was 
bothered with it yesterday and the day 
before, although I knew it was foolish.” 

“But suppose I hadn't come?" she 
said, softly, staring into the flames. 

“Well, of course I figured some on that. 
But somebody was pretty sure to be 
coming through, although it’s getting late 
for campers. Probably a ranger or a 
guide would have found me sooner or 
later. I’m pretty well fixed for grub. Id 
have got out myself if it hadn’t been for 
those two portages. I knew a guide who 
paddled over fifty miles after his leg was 
broken, and shot three rapids in the 
bargain. But they’d have been looking 
for me in a couple of weeks, anyhow. 
My clothes are at Joe Station, and I had 
to go out that way.” 

He smoked a while in silence, and then 
added, as if his thought had been unin- 
terrupted: 
came, girl.” 


“You found me,” she said simply. “I 
should have died.” 
“Well, you were badly fixed,” he 


answered, thoughtfully. “You had no 
outfit at all, no grub.” 

“It wasn’t altogether that. 
incapable.” 

“You'll forget that word to-morrow,” 
said Lloyd. “And that reminds me that 
you need sleep—a good sleep. Crawl into 
the tent, for I shall get you out early, [ 
promise you.” 

The girl demurred, but Lloyd shook his 
head. ‘ 

“The tent for you,” he said. “I'll be 
right here alongside of it. Besides, I 
don’t want to move unless [ have to. 
I'll be plenty warm. You’re dog-tired, 
Margaret. Turn in.” 

She brought fresh water to him, wet the 
bandages, and made him promise to 
summon her if he needed anything. A 
few minutes she called softly from the 
tent: 

“Billy!” 

“Yes?” 

“Tm going to learn to be brave in the 
Ww oods.” 

Good night, little girl,” 
* And thank you.” 


‘Good night, Billy.” 


I'm so 


be answered. 


} E slept after a while, and the fire died 

down to glowing coals. It was day- 
light when Lloyd glanced at his watch. 
He hated to wake her, but she had much 
ahead of her before sundown, and time 
counted. Three times he called before 
she answered. 

“Did you sleep, at all?” she asked 
anxiously, kneeling at his side and 
touching his forehead softly to see if the 
fever had left him. 

. “Actually, I slept well,” 
“And I know you did.” 

She laughed and ran briskly down to 
the lake, filling the big pail and bringing 
fresh water to him. Then, without a 
word, she gathered sticks and leaves, 
started a fire, and began to get breakfast. 
His eyes watched her approvingly. 

“You'll be a guide some day,” he 
laughed. “You're picking up fast.” 

That pleased her—she smiled brightly 


he answered, 
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To finish the question, draw through the dots from 1 on. 


“But I'm mighty glad you” 


il 


By E. J. Rath 


ement with William Gerard Chapman) 


at him as she looked up from her task. 
“The city isn’t everything,” she answered. 
“T used to think so.” 

“Well, you see you’ve been caught 
young enough. You're saved,” he suid. 

But they fell silent during the meal, as 
if each read the other’s thoughts. Lloyd 
hated to send the girl, but there was no 
other way; it seemed brutal to leave a 
helpless man, yet she knew that he was 
right. 

He made her repeat her directions, and 
she went over them without a slip. Then 
he had her prepare two meals for herself 
to be taken in the canoe. She filled the 
water pails and set them beside him, gave 
him new bandages for his leg, and then, 
at his direction, dragged all of the camp 
belongings within his reach. When there 
was nothing more to do, she still lingered. 


IME to start, Margaret,” he ad- 

monished. “Now, listen: don’t pad- 
dle too hard. Take it easy, because you’ve 
got quite a road. Keep your eye on the 
map; remember that you’re moving south 
all the time. Don’t get rattled. It’s a 
straight course, but if you should get 
puzzled at any time, stop right where you 
are and think it over slowly. You'll be at 
Joe Station before dark; don’t fret about 
that.” 


“Tt isn’t about me I’m fretting,” she 
said slowly. “It’s you.” 
h, I’m fine,” he said, smiling. 


“Why, Jim McLean is likely to find me 
turning handsprings when he gets here. 
The men’ll come through to-night. They 
won't lose any time. And if you’re lucky 
about trains, you'll be back in your own 
camp to-night. Now go, sister.” 

She held both his hands for a minute 
and tried to force back the tears that 


_ threatened. 


“IT won’t be afraid, Billy,” she said. 
“T'll get through before dark. And I'll 
remember you saved me—always, and 
that you taught me something. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Margaret.” 

He watched her wistfully as she pushed 
the canoe into the water. 

“Take both paddles,” he called. “And 
put a stone in the bow. Otherwise she’ll 
be too high in the head, and the breeze 
will spin you around like a top. Got 
everything now? Compass? Map? 
Lunch?” 

She took a last look around and 
nodded. Then, as she leaned over to 
push off, she hesitated, turned, and 
walked back to where he lay. Without a 
word ghe dropped to her knees, bent 
forward, and kissed him on the lips. 
Thea she left him. 

“Good luck!” he called, when the 
canoe was a hundred yards off. She 
turned and waved her paddle, and said 
something he could not catch. A moment 
later the canoe was lost to sight around a 
wooded point, moving swiftly under her 
steady strokes. 

Lloyd lay alone with his pain. Once or 
twice he ate a little, but his appetite 
seemed to have deserted him again. It 
was a friendly day, yet the woods seemed 
strangely lonely. That was a new sensa- 
tion to him, and he futilely tried to analyze 
it. Part of the day he worried about her, 
although he knew that was childish. It 
wasn’t a hard trip, yet she was sucha 
pathetic tenderfoot. Game, though, he 
admitted—after she began to understand 
about things. “Poor kid!” he said, 
aloud, as he thought of her night alone in 
the forest. 

When the sun had poms the ridge 
opposite his camp and begun to sink 
among the pines, he wondered if she was 
at Joe Station. Darkness came slowly, 


-and Lloyd watched the stars appear. 


Now she must be on her way to the rail- 
road, he thought, and the men were 
coming for him. She would probably we 
in her own camp by midnight. 

And then in a flash he realized that ha’ 
did not even know who she was! Just 
Margaret! Just a chance comrade of the 

(Continued on page 13) 












Summer Means Picnics and “Vacations”! 


Some Aren’t as Jolly as They Seem in Advance, But Still We Like ’Em 


AVE you ever really planned on a 

nice, restful vacation where such a 
thing as time unknown, with 
alarm clock to break in upon your morn- 
ing slumbers? So have I, and when 
hubby announced his intention of going 
to Dyke’s Channel, to fish and loaf around 
fora week, I decided to go too. I wanted 
a good tent by mail order but he 
said no; that he knew where he could 
borrow an old one which could be patched 


was no 


to buy 


up to do just as well as a new one. 

So I found him one morning sitting on 
the back porch with the tent, or the 
remains of while strips of white 
material were scattered far and wide. 

“What on earth are you up to now?” 
I asked, as I picked up a piece of his 
patching material and examined it. 

“Patching this tent up,” mumbled 
between his teeth. 

“Where did you get this white goods?” 

**T found it in the bottom drawer of the 
chiffonier in the dining 


one, 


he 


room,” 
I looked at him fiercely. “Do you 
know what you've done? You've torn 


up one grandmother's best linen 
sheets.” 

Then he began to tell me that he hadn't 
watered the pigs vet, that the back fence 
needed fixing and that there were a 
dozen things he hadn't done but must 
do at once—if I would only fix the tent! 

Well—lI fixed it, only to discover that 
he had been sitting the front gate, 
talking to his brother-in-law and hadn't 
been near the pigs nor the fence. 


“Don’t Take Many Clothes’’ 

When it came time to pack, he said: 
““Now, don’t put in any finery for me. 
I'll just take a couple of overalls, 
colored shirt and two sets of underwear.” 
I followed his orders. 

Dyke's Channel is an island, of possibly 
five acres, the river surrounding it on three 
sides and a large swamp on the other side. 
It is covered with timber and grass and 
is a pretty place to survey from a dis- 
tance. 

So we started out, in a little old low- 
wheeled wagon and soon arrived at the 
ford. The water wasn't very deep and I 
was looking down at some pretty shells 
when an exclamation from my husband 
reached my ears. 

In some way, he had dropped the lines 
and in trying to recover them, frightened 
one of them a skittish young 
colt) and they had broken the double 
trees and had walked upon the bank, 
leaving us sitting in the middle of the 


Jack 


of my 


on 


one 


the he Irses 


river. But when I laughed it made 
angry! At last for the lack of anything 
better he removed the strings from his 


shoes and mine and fastened the double 
tree back in place, waded ashore, caught 
the horses, hitched them up again and 
we were pulled safely over. 

He selected a camping site, 
tent up and turned the 
A little to the right of the tent door were 
two holes in the earth, apparently rabbit 
burrows. After supper and when Jack 
had set his lines, he came back and sat 
down in front of these The 
mosquitoes got so bad he decided to build 
a little fire. Then I heard a yell, followed 
by sulphurous language, together 
with an unmistakable odor. After the 
smoke cleared a little, I several 
black-and-white ‘* wood large 
and small, disappear in the underbrush. 


He Drowned Those Clothes 
built so close to their dens, had 
driven them out, perfuming husband 
nicely they departed. He made a 
hurried dash for the tent, but I met him 
at the door with an axe. 
“You're not coming in here,” 
“Yes—but I must change my 
“Take those clothes off and throw them 
in the river,” I ordered. 
“I can’t do that! Somebody 
see Ine. 
I flung out the only pair of under- 


put the 


horses loose. 


two dens. 
some 


saw 


pussies” 


The fire, 


as 


said I. 


might 


garments he had with him and gently 
shooed him to the river. 


“Oh, Didn’t It Rain!’’ 


Later at night it began to rain—not a 
gentle, little sleepy rain, but a regular 
downpour, and that tent leaked worse 
than a sieve. 

Some few of my garments escaped, but 
the only clothes Jack had he had on and 
they were soaked. He demanded dry 
clothes. *‘That’s all you have with you,” 
I reminded him. “I packed just what 
you told me to.” 

So, at last, he put on one of my bunga- 


wouldn't tell anybody about the un- 
pleasant details of our little camping 
trip.—PavuLIneE CARMEN. 


A July Picnic 


NY lake is a charming spot for a 

picnic, but if there are no amuse- 
ments already there, one must plan all 
fun beforehand. Even old games take 
on a new interest in the out-of-doors. 

A very simple game will start the fun. 
The crowd may be lined up while a slip of 
paper is pinned on the back of each 
person (old and young) on which is 





Packing the Fourth 


of July Picnic Basket 




















OF course there will be a picnic on the Fourth, and on such a very special occasion 
it pays to take a little extra trouble to have things not only good to eat but good 


to look at. 
is worth the investment. 
be taken in generous quantities. 


A stout, substantial basket, with compartments for the different edibles, 
Cold milk and iced drinks, or hot coffee if desired, should 
The inevitable picnic hard boiled eggs are wrapped 


in red, white and blue tissue paper, each home-made cup cake has a gay little paper 
flag for decoration, and a big crepe paper or bunting bow on the handle of the basket 


completes the patriotic effect. 





low aprons and went out to see if he 
could kill a squirrel for breakfast. After 
he had been gone a couple of hours, he 
came back without the squirrels, but 
he had the nicest looking face you ever 
saw. He had run into a hornets’ nest 
and they certainly did enjoy his morning 
call. His eyes were almost swollen shut. 
If he’d looked that way the first time I 
ever saw him, I doubt if I would have 
married him. I told him so, with a laugh. 

“If I were dying, you'd laugh about 
it,”” he snapped. 

“Well,” said I, “I am ready to go 
home; if something is going to happen 
all the time—” 

“You go down to the river and look 
at my lines.” 

So I went. 

Just one line had anything on it and 
it was a job for me to haul it in, for a big 
yellow catfish was on the hook. But after 
a great deal of puffing and pulling I got 
him-out on the bank and half-carried, 
half-dragged it to the tent. 

Jack was just tickled to death about 
that fish. I hitched up the horses, packed 
everything up and we started out for 
home, taking a back road for fear some- 
one would see Jack's face or his pink- 
and white apron. 

He put his fish (it weighed 12 pounds, 
and had tried to swallow a little 3-pound 
fish and got fast on the hook and couldn't 
get loose) in the horse trough and ex- 
hibited him to the whole neighborhood 
for a week. 

But he didn’t tell them anything about 
the skunks or the hornets or the gingham 
apron. He’s advised everybody, from the 
doctor down to the blacksmith, to be sure 
to spend a vacation camping on the 
island, but he gave me a new angel- 
food-cake pan and a new percolator if I 


written the name of a familiar song. 
The object is to guess the name of your 
slip as you move around and hear a 
phrase of it whistled by some one. So 
many strains whistled at once make it 
confusing, but only add to the merriment. 


When all succeed, an old-fashioned 
“Track Meet,” may be announced. 
Sides should be chosen, captains and 


referees appointed and the sides pre- 
sented with their colors—strips of ribbon. 
Programs of the events should be pre- 
pared in advance, the entries to be filled 
in by members from each side before the 


game starts. Nobody will dream that 
the events are all jokes. 
A relay race. Five people may be 


chosen from each side, lined up facing 
each other and a cracker handed to each. 
At a signal, No. 1 on each side has to eat 
his cracker and whistle a recognizable 
tune before the one beside him can begin. 
The side finishing first scoring a point. 

2. One yard dash, 2 entries. Push a 
penny a yard with a match. 

Tug of war, 2 entries. A long string 
with a raisin in the center. Contestants 
to strive to reach it first—by chewing 
the string. 

4. Hurdle race, 2 entries, men only. 
Threading twelve needles each. 

5. Drinking race, 2 entries. 
a glass of water with a teaspoon. 

Other events can be added or sub- 
stituted. The side having the greatest 
score wins the trophy (a “cup” made of 
tin-foil and reposing in a satin lined, 
leather case, or in a box stuffed with 
tissue paper). 


Drinking 


Take Pains Preparing the Supper 
Supper should be as attractive as 


possible. If you use a picnic table, set it 
with a crepe paper cloth having wild 
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rose or other flower decorations, napking 
and plates to match and sanitary drink, 
ing cups. In the center, a small “welf* 
could be made of rough stones on a centen 
piece of ferns or easily gathered leaves, , 

The napkins at each place may be 
folded so that each holds a small iced 
cake. Small fern or maple leaves arm 
arranged under the plates, each one of 
which holds a bit of “sardine relish” tg 
begin the meal Then have— 


Individual Chicken Pies 
Lettuce Sandwiches 
Pickles Jelly 
Deviled Eggs Cart-Wheels 
Berries and cream 
ces 


The sardine relish consists of a toasted 
saltine spread with melted cheese and a 
sardine on top, moistened with a few 
drops of lemon juice. These can be 
made at home, and if carefully packed, 
transport in good shape. 

The cart-wheels are large cream 
crackers covered with peanut butter and 
decorated with a ring of sliced stuffed 
olives. The eggs may be in parafin paper 
and covered with gay colored tissue tied 
and fringed, and the dish decorated with 
ferns. 

After supper if it is too warm for a fire, 
light some tallow candles, stick them on 
plates and have the guests sit in a circle 
on the grass toasting marshmallows, and 
telling stories and jokes until it is time to 
go home.—H. A. Lynan, Pittsfield, Mass, 


Preparing Plants for Winter 
BEAUTIFUL window this winter 


depends on our preparation this 
summer. We may pot plants from outside 
in the fall or buy some from the green- 
house, but if we want nice young plants 
of our own favorite bedders we should 
make cuttings in midsummer. This ap- 
plies to geraniums, begonias (semper- 
florens), impatiens sultana (zanzibar bal- 
sam) and our choicest annuals. 

July is the month to take cuttings of 
geraniums. A few of each kind you can 
root in sand in a flat coffee can. Make 
holes in the bottom and fill nearly full 
with clean sharp sand. Set the cuttings 
an inch deep. Water enough so the leaves 
will not wilt nor the stems wither but 
keep moderately dry. There is danger of 
watering too much. Geraniums will rot 
readily if kept wet. Cuttings will root ina 
few weeks. I use three or four inch pots 
and repot later to five or six inch. Let 
these fill with roots, for geraniums must 
be root-bound to bloom. Cuttings of 
snapdragons, begonias, petunias, ver- 
benias, and a host of others of our garden 
flowers can be rooted the same way but 
most of these will need the sand kept 
fairly moist. 

Cuttings of coleus make fine winter 
plants and are pretty from the start. This 
is true also of begonias and sultanas. They 
are always in bloom from time the cut- 
tings are growing until planting out time 
again in the spring. 

The violet is a pretty winter bloomer. 
The clumps should be grown during the 
summer. Set small plants in the garden. 
The longer they have to grow the larger 
the clumps will be, but small clumps 
bloom.—RacHakv Rae. 


About the Canary Bird 


EVERAL of our readers, wrote asking 

where the Canary Bird Flower could 

be obtained and the author of the article 
writes as follows: 


“All the larger seed houses catalogue the Canary Bird 
Piouse I think. You can probably get it from the 
Vaughan Seed Store, Chicago or New York. It belongs 
to the tropaeolum family but grows much faster and 
ranker than the tall nasturtium, but with fine cut foliage- 

he flowers are not showy but bear a fancied resemblance 
age a bird flying, which accounts for the name. I have 
never had them ripen seeds at all, but they will not self- 
sow even if they did. They make a nice anova! porch 
Vine. 
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little cold milk. 
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Recipes for the 


HE “Love Apple” seems to be the 
TD cscst adaptable of the vegetables. 
Served in various combinations cold, it is 
plished in hot weather and no other 
yegetable admits of so many combinations 
for winter use. The following recipes are 
tested. 

Tomato Jelly Salad—To 1 quart stewed 
and strained tomatoes, add’1 teaspoon 
each of salt and powdered sugar, and 1 
package of gelatine which has soaked 15 
minutes in % cup cold water. Pour in 
small cups and chill. Remove from molds, 
add salad dressing and serve on lettuce or 
with cold meat cuts. 

Rice and Tomato—2 cups cooked rice, 
cup of tomato sauce (like medium white 
sauce, using cup of tomato juice in place 
of milk), chopped green sweet pepper. 
Mix thoroughly and bake. 

Ripe Tomato Pickle—Wipe, peel and 
chop 3 pints ripe tomatoes and put in a 
stone jar. Add 1 cup chopped celery, 
four tablespoons chopped red pepper, 
four of onions peeled and chopped, four 
tablespoons salt, six of sugar, 6 of mustard 
seed, 14 teaspoon ground cinnamon and 
two cups vinegar. Mix and cover. Will 
keep months. 

Tomato Butter—10 Ibs. peeled toma- 
toes. Make a syrup of 1 quart of vinegar, 
2 Ibs. sugar, 2 tablespoons of salt, 3 of 
cinnamon, 1% of cloves, 1 teaspoon of 
pepper. Pour over tomatoes and cook 
until thick. 

Tomato Fritters—Pare ripe tomatoes, 
chop fine, season with salt and pepper and 
stir in flour containing 2 teaspoons baking 
powder to make a thin batter. Drop in 
spoonful of hot fat and serve at once. 

Escalloped Tomatoes—In a greased 
baking dish, slice peeled tomatoes. 
Season with butter, pepper and salt. 
Over this spread a layer of bread crumbs 
or crushed crackers. Continue to al- 
ternate until dish is filled, having crumbs 
on top. If tomatoes contain much acid, 
sprinkle with sugar. Bake 34 hour. 

Panned Tomatoes—Cut large tomatoes 
into halves, put them in a baking pan, 
dust with pepper, salt, and put a tiny 
lump of butter in the center of each 
tomato. Bake for one-half hour at a low 
temperature. They need a very mild 
heat. When done lift carefully and put 
on a platter. Add a teacup of milk to the 
pan, then a tablespoon of flour mixed with 
When it boils season 
with salt and pour over tomatoes. 

Green Tomato Pickle—Slice the to- 
matoes and cook in salt water until 
done, not allowing the water to boil. 
Drain. Make a syrup of 1 pint of vinegar 
and 1 lb. sugar with spices to suit taste. 
Pour over tomatoes. 1 Ib. of sugar 
makes very rich, 3% of lb. is good.— 
Mrs. GeorcE Gray. 





Gelatin Is a Real Food 


LMOST everybody has always liked 
44 dishes containing gelatin, particu- 
larly in summer when coolness and 
pleasant flavor are so desirable, but few 
of us have ever given much thought to 
gelatin as a real food. 

A long investigation of the food value 
of gelatin has recently established some 
interesting facts. Chemists have found 
that babies and adults alike are better 
for its use, and that it is actually a valu- 
able addition to the diet. 

Gelatin is one of the easiest proteins to 
digest, according to the report. It is 
most beneficial when combined with 
other foods, such as cereals, bread, milk, 
eggs and ice cream. A small quantity of 
gelatin added to ice cream not only makes 
it more palatable but increases its food 
value and digestibility. 

Experiments carried on in cooperation 
with baby clinics, says the report, have 
shown remarkable results from the use 
of gelatin in infant feeding. Babies who 
lost weight on the usual milk formulas 
recovered when 1 per cent. of gelatin 
was added. Its value in the diet of in- 
valids and convalescents is also said to 





Tomatoes in Various Ways 


“Love Apple”—About Our New Serials 


be great, particularly in cases of fever, Burns. 
travelin’.” 


tuberculosis and diabetes. 

So serve jelly dishes and add granu- 
lated gelatin to ice cream, breads and 
even oatmeal! It is not just something 
that makes other dishes more palatable 
but it is actually nutritious in itself. The 
American-made gelatin is the best that 
comes, according to the chemical tests, 
and as it has the great virtue of costing 
very little, it should be kept handy by 
every housewife. Use more gelatin this 
summer, for all members of the family! 


Hints on Rag Rugs 


READ recently that “Jane” wanted 

to know if she could make braided 
rugs from carpet rags. Yes, you can, but 
you will do better to double the rags. 
You can have two long strands, but you 
will have to have one short or you will get 
the rags tangled. You can use any kind 
of rags, but cotton washes better if you 
want to wash it. [have just made a rug of 
old coats and a red tam ’o shanter that 
is very pretty. When you sew the braid 
you will find that if you use a lap board 
or put it on the table, it will be flatter 
when done. 
—Mnrs. C. H. Ames, Williamsburg, Mass. 


Changing Woods 
(Continued from pagé 11) 


woods, stopping for a while by his camp- 
fire and then journeying onward. A fare- 
well wave of the paddle and she had gone. 
He understood at last why the woods 
were lonesome. 

Well, he would stay awake until the 
men came, anyhow. He smoked steadily, 
watching the coal in his pipe glow and 
fade. There was no fire tonight. Finally 
he became drowsy. At last he slept. 


LIGHT flashed in his eyes roused 
him with a start. 
“It’s Jack Burns,” 
voice. “Are y'all right?” 


I wish I might show you!* 


called a familiar 


“Never saw a girl so bent on 


“Did she get word to her camp?” 

“Not tonight. *Phone’s busted.” 

“But she could have caught a train.” 

“Yes. She could have—but she 
wouldn’t. She left a message to be sent 
through from the station. Didn’t seem 
to care much when it went out. But she 
sure did hustle us.” 

“You shouldn’t have let her come,” 
said Lloyd weakly. “Why, Jack, she’s 
just been through an awful experience.” 

“That’s funny, now. She never said 
anything about that. Just said she’d 
leave a message. I didn’t know what it 
was. She talks like she was clean nutty 





A New Departure in Serials 


HE BROAD HIGHWAY, with 

its romantic leisurely atmosphere 
of old England, made many friends. 
Now we are going to print several 
short, exciting stories of modern 
American life. Some will run only 
two installments, others will be 
slightly longer. They are by well- 
known writers and up to American 
Agriculturist standards of excellence. 
Older folks and young people will like 
them equally well. The Changing 
Woods is finished in this issue. Fol- 
lowing it will come Swift Currents 
by Edwin Balmer, a popular modern 
writer. Don’t miss any of our summer 
fiction numbers! 











about the woods. Never heard a girl ask 
sO many questions.” 

They heard the grating of a canoe 
against the shore, and the guide went 
down with the lantern to meet it. A 
moment later Lloyd saw the tattered 
skirt flash past the light and she was 
kneeling at his side. 

“* All right?” she whispered. 

“Yes; but why did you come?” he said 
protestingly, as he groped for her hand 
and found it. 





bust measure. 
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COMFORT FOR JULY AND AUGUST DAYS 


“OBEY that impulse,” buy the pretty piece 

of soft silk or cotton that you fancied 
and make this little dress in a hour or so’s 
work. It will well repay you in serviceability 
and attractive summery style 
cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches 
Size 36 requires 274 yards 


40-inch material with 114 yards of lace. 


No. 2064 features the tunic style in a two- 
fabric dress for either new materials or a 
It comes in sizes 14 and 16 
years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
Combine 3 yards of one material 
of the other. 


TO ORDER: be sure your name, 
address, pattern numbers and sizes 
written, 
proper remittance in stamps and 
send to Pattern Department, AmMEr- 
AGRICULTURIST, 461 
Avenue, New York City. 
Don’t forget to add 10c. for the 
big summer catalogue. 


No. 2061 


Pattern, 12c. 


enclose the 


Fourth 











“God bless her! 


a groan, for he had forgotten the leg. 
“Got there before sundown. 


down his Jantern. “‘How’s the leg?” 
“Fine! You're not alone?” 


“Jim’ll be along in a minute or so. 


They’re in another canoe.” 
“They?” 
“Sure! She’s with him.” 
Lloyd uttered an 
wonderment. 
“Couldn’t keep her back,” 


She got there!” 
exclaimed Lloyd. Then he fell back with 


It’s only 
about ten now,” said the guide, setting 


exclamation of 


added 


“Why? Because I chose to.” 

“But I thought—I told you—”’ 

“Billy, be quiet! We're to start back 
at daylight. There'll be a doctor at the 
station.” 

““But you shouldn’t have come, child. 
It was too much.” 

She leaned closer’ to him and stroked 
his forehead. “Hush! Did you think 
I wouldn’t see you through? Why, 
Billy!” 


Neat week:—“Swift Currents,” by Edwin 
Balmer. 
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361-371 Prospect St, 





Send a5]: Save aS]. 


WONDER BAKING POWDER 
MAKES DELICIOUS CAKES 





(Special Offer) 
We are offering two lbs. of WONDER 
BAKING POWDER and sufficient 
vanilla concentrate to make one half 
int of excellent vanilla extract for 
1.00 Post Paid. 
This is really two dollar value and after 
using you are not pleased with the re- 
sults money will becheerfully refunded. 


Send cash, check or money order. 


WONDER BAKING POWDER CO. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 





An Up-to-Date Bathroom $60 


One of a few SPECIAL PRICED sets, consisting of 
a 4, 4% or s’ iron enameled roll rim Bathtub, one 19” 
roll im enameled flat back Lavatory, one syphon 
action wash down Water Closet with porcelain low 
down tank. Oak ee hinge seat. Faucets marked hot 
and cold. All nickel plated fittings. 

Send for Catalog 10 


MORRIS & KLEINERT CO., Inc. 








137 East 43rd Street New York City 











ent from picture which shows large [ 
size easy running New L. S. Model. 
Western shipments from Western points 
MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 
Write today for free catalog 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 7052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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Cuticura Talcum 
Unadulterated 
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PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes_Dandruff—Stopes Hair Falling 
. Restores Color an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at druggists 
Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 





















You can be quickly cured, if you 


ST. 


10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
Stuttering, “its Cause and Cure.” 





eured myself after stammering 20 8. N. Bo 
5123 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. ilk. St, indianapolis. si 








A JOB THAT WILL 
PAY YOU WELL 


If you want to make a good salary 
and expenses, tell us what experience 
you have had in selling to farmers. 

We have vacancies for a few more 
hustling salesmen who like to work 
for good pay. 

Write us for particulars. Mention 
the counties you prefer in case your 
own county is already taken. 

Don’t apply unless you are an en- 
thusiastic believer in the great value 
of A. A. to every farm family in the 
east. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 

















’ Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets. 


MILK PRICES 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation announces the following prices for 
milk during July in the 201-210 mile freight 
zone, for milk testing 3 per cent.: Class 1, used 
chiefly for fluid purposes, $1.86 per hundred 
pounds; Class 2-A, used chiefly as fluid cream, 
$1.70; Class 2-B, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of plain condensed milk and ice cream, 
$1.85; Class 2-C, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of soft cheese, $1.85; Class 3, for milk 
used chiefly in the manufacture of whole milk 
powder, evaporated whole milk and sweetened 
whole condensed milk, $1.55; Classes 5-A and 
4-B, based on butter and American cheese quo- 
tations in the New York market. 
Sheffield Producers 

Sheffield Farm Company Producers an- 
nounce that the price of 3 per cent. milk in the 
200-210 mile freight zone is $1.70'4. 

Non-Pool Cooperative 

Non-pool Assn. prices are: Class 1, fluid 
milk for city consumption, $1.86; Class 2, 
milk for cream, plain condensed and ice cream, 
$1.70; Class 3-A, milk for evaporated, con- 
densed, etc., $1.55; Class 3-B, milk for fancy 
cheese, $1.45; Class 5, determined on butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
market. 

Interstate Producers 

Interstate Milk Producers’ Association (Phil- 
adelphia plan) June receiving station prices, 
3 per cent. milk 201-210 mile zone, $2.19; 
101-110 mile zone, $2.20. 

Platform Prices 

The N. Y. platform price is $2.30 per can for 
pasteurized milk in shippers’ cans F.O.B. New 
York City; where an allowance of 10c per can 
is made city dealers furnish can, making it 
$2.20. Competition from unorganized milk 
has forced the price lower in many instances. 


BUTTER MARKET UP AND DOWN 

During the past week there was a slight rise 
and fall of the butter market. On Monday 
the 23rd, the market was firm and trading was 
steady although not quite as brisk as when 
prices were on the upward trend during the 
previous week. However, the improvement 
in the market was well sustained until Wednes- 
day when the fractional advance up to 43'% 
cents on 93 score and 42'4 cents on 92 score 
caused the market to break under its own 
weight. 

High butter prices in New York have 
caused heavier shipments from other 
cities, especially Chicago, on account 
of the heavy differential. 

It was quite evident on Tuesday that the 
position of the market was strained and by the 
25th indications were clear that the receivers 
were willing to accept slightly lower prices. 
The market went down a full cent leaving it the 
same as last week. Supplies are coming in 
freely and good production is reported in 
nearly all sections of the country. We are 
undoubtedly in the high point of production 
and although the outlook for the “make” is 
favorable, hot weather will undoubtedly create 
a large ircrease in the consumption of fluid 
milk and ice cream which will ‘undoubtedly 
reduce the quantity of cream going into butter, 
which means strong butter market. 

The “short” interest on June contracts has 
been a strong factor in shaping the course of 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 











Farmers -Growers-Poultrymen and Shippers 
We ship in cars and small lots, 7— as 


Also all varieties of new and 

vi Packages. Our used egg cases are & 
special feature Satisfaction guaranteed 
money refunded. Write or wire at once 

MAL PACKAGE SUPPLY CO. 
370-371 South St., New York City 


MATIC 
Dept. %. Paul, 





Celery Plants For Sale (2°. 2 SES 


ship after June 27. Orders filled monet. Price $1.25 per 
1000 New and old type Paris Golden. Also green varieties 


WARNER CELERY CO., CANASTOTA, N. Y. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco 
$2.00. Pay when received, pipe 
FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, 


PATENT, Doobset Se, Highest 


references. results 

Promptaess assured 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 644 G Street, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO [Perine, gre, pounds 


$1.75; ten $3.00. Smok- 
ing five pounds $1.25: ten $2.00 
pe free. iz 





Chewing 5 Ibs. $1.75; 
10 Ibs. $3.00. Smoking 
5 Ibs. $1.25; 10 Ibs 
and reci ee 

Di, PADUCAH, NY. 











Pay when received. Pipe 
@od rec! ve Farmers, Pedueah, Kentucky 


the market during the past week. In fact it 
was due to this “short” interest that the 
market went through the fractional advance 
on Monday and Tuesday. Just what will come 
of the market in the near future is very diffi- 
cult to predict especially since the June deal is 
not over. Reports coming in indicate that 
pastures are thin and it may be that we will 
see the high tone again. Perhaps some guess 
may be made on the action of the market this 
week when it settled on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day but came back late Thursday with a half 
cent gain. A great deal depends on the quality 
of arrivals. There have been sothe very 
pronounced defects, some marks showing acidy 
flavor and oily character. These defects are 
going to create a spread between fancy marks 
and ordinary stock. 


CHEESE MARKET FIRM 


There is every reason to believe that we are 
going to have a firm cheese market for a while 
especially on the higher grades of New York 
State flats. Most of the trading reported on 
the 27th ranged from 20 to 2le on fancy 
special, fresh, State whole milk flats. However, 
the amount of business going on at the outside 
figure is relatively small being confined to a 
few pet marks. Most fancy goods are turning 
at 20 cents. The coming of warmer weather 
has helped the demand for market milk and as 
a result cheese production has been reduced 
in some sections of the State. In the West the 
make is running along about on par with last 
year. Most of the full grass cheese that is 
offered is classed as fancy and is quoted any- 
where from 20 to 2044c. Offerings of average 
run are light being made up chiefly of fodder or 
part grass. 


FANCY EGGS HIGHER 


There has been a slight increase during the 
past week in the price of fancy eggs that grade 
as “Jersey and other nearby hennery whites, 
closely selected extras.” The receipts of this 
grade of goods have been arriving rather light 
and the market has been strong for such goods. 
However, as we go to press there seems to be 
some disposition on the part of some operators 
to shade a little. The market is not settled on 
present prices. If there is any reduction it will 
be very slight and if our guess is right. prices 
will hold. Receipts have continued to show a 
decrease especially in the case of fancy fresh 
goods and there is little likelihood of a reverse 
setting in. This has not been true of the more 
ordinary stocks and with a gradual rising 
market there has been a slight tendency to- 
ward accumulations with a result that prices 
on these average goods have eased off slightly. 

During the hot weather, in fact right through 
the summer shippers will have to pay a great 
deal of attention to the quality of their eggs. 
Quality is just as strong and important a 
facter as is size, shape and color and if eggs 
are held any length of time poor inferior quality 
is going to cut their value and lower prices are 
going to be received. The man who can ship 
eggs every day or so and who stores those 
which he holds in a cool place, will not have so 
much trouble. The fellow who stores in a 
cellar that has a musty odor is going to lose 
out also. In other words ship your eggs as 


quickly as you can. Avoid overnight delays 
by choosing an express route that goes direct 
to the market. Where eggs must be held keep 
them in a cool well ventilated cellar. We ex- 
pect there will be a lot of complaints this year 
due to the low price paid for shipments that 
were apparently of fancy appearance. 


ACTIVE DEMAND FOR BROILERS 


There has been an active demand right 
through the entire week for live express 
broilers both white and colored. The warm 
weather has naturally helped the sale of 
broilers while the market on live fowls has been 
more or less slow. The market on fowls 
arriving via freight has been particularly slow 
and the freight market has had a certain effect 
on the express market. The express broiler 
market is holding firm. Colored marks are 
bringing anywhere from 40 to 43c with White 
Leghorns, over 2 pounds, bringing from 35 to 
37c. Average run White Leghorns are 32 to 
34c while small stock is down to 26 to 30c. 
With the coming of warm weather people in 
the Metropolitan district have taken to the 
“open spaces” by automobile and fried chicken 
constitutes an important part of the lunch. 
That is one reason why broilers are over- 
shadowing fricasse stock. 

Fresh killed broilers are in good demand and 
the market is ruling steady and firm for fancy, 
both dry-packed and iced. However, many 
offerings lack quality and naturally these are 
shaded and have to take a lower price. Fresh 
killed fowls are going into storage chiefly 
because full prices cannot be realized. 


POTATO MARKET FIRM 


The market has turned very firm on fancy 
Southern potatoes, due primarily to temporary 
light receipts of North Carolina and Virginia 
stocks. For a while receipts from these two 
States sold as high as $5.25 to $5.50 a barrel. 
However, these prices did not hold long, soon 
dropping to %5.00 on No. 1 stock. Lower 
grades down to poor and wasty stock ranges 
from $4.00 a barrel down to $1.50. Some 
receipts are in such poor condition that they 
are bemg dumped. South Carolina is done. 
New Jersey and Long Island may be expected 
to break into the market with their early 
Cobblers in the near future. 

The Long Island potato crop looks good. 
Much needed rains came on the 25th and 27th. 
In some sections there is complaint of very 
heavy damage from the Colorado potato 
beetle, or common potato bug. Your reporter 
was in one field in Valley Stream section of 
Nassau County where the vines were red with 
bugs. This however, is not general throughout 
the county, most fields showing an unusually 
healthy condition. Potatoes in the Hicksville 
section on the plains look especially fine. 


POOR HAY FLOODS MARKET 


Arrivals during the past week have been 
heavy. Every day has seen between 80 and 
90 cars arriving and some receipts by boat. 
The majority of these receipts are made up of 
small bales of lower grade stock from the West 
and Canada. There is not enough demand for 
this low grade stuff to absorb the supply and as 
a result the market is dragging and naturally 








Quotations From 


sold on June 26: 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 


New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras 
Other hennery whites, extras 
Extra firsts 
Firsts 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts 
Lower grades 
Hennery browns, extras 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras 


Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score 
Extra (92 score) 
State dairy (salted), finest 
Good to prime. 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


Timothy No. @.. 

Timothy No. $ 

Timothy Sample , 
Fa: light clover mixed No. 1 
Alfalfa, second cutting No. 1 
Oat Straw No. ! 





Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 
Fowls, leghorns and poor 
Chickens, colored fancy 


Broilers, leghcrns 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium. .. .. 
Bulls, common to 
Lambs, common to good 
Sheep, common to good ewes 
Hogs, Yorkers 








The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to Eastern farmers 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 


Eastern Markets 
New York Buffalo Phila. 
40 to 43 
36 to 38 ‘ 
34 to 35 30 to 32 29 
31 to 38 7 
31 to 35 7 to 29 
27 to 30 
37 to 39 ° 
31 to 33 29 to 30 
42 to 42\4 48 to 44 
4144 39to 42 42 
40 to 41 
32 to 39 
U. S. Grades Old Grade Standards 
$25 to 28 S23 to 24 $27 to 28 
22 to 26 21 to 22 2444 to 25 
19 to 20 
27 to 28 26 to 27 
$1 to 33 
17 to 18 16 to 17 
24 to 26 24 to 25 26 to 27 
20 to 23 22 to 24 20 to 23 
40 to 48 38 45 to 47 
26 to 37 28 
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and Prices” 


pulling down quotations on top grades. 
Brooklyn market is also weak, but prices as 
slightly better on the better quality ioe : 

to that in small bales. i 


FRESH VEGETABLES 


Fresh green peas from Long Island m 
their appearance during the past 
Receipts have been liberal, both from 
Island and New Jersey. The market is 
and prices have declined, ranging from $ 
to $2.25 per bushel hamper for Teleph 
Fresh vegetables coming into the market frog 
Long Island and other nearby sections are @ 
follows: 


ASPARAGUS, per bushel bunches, white, fancy $2.g5 
to $3.50; prime, $1.50 to $2.25; green, fancy, $3 to & 
prime, $1.50 to $2.50. BEET TOPS, per 30 qt. crate 
25c to 50c. BEETS, per bunch, 4c to 5c. CARROTS. pe 
bunch, 3c to 4c. CELERY (soup'stock), per bunch, dots 
2hgc. HYMICHA, per bunch, 1}4c to 2c. KAIL, pe 
slat barrel, 50c to 75e. KOHL RABI, per bunch, 2c t 
Se. LETTUCE, per 32 qt. crate, big Boston, 75c t 
$1.00. LEEKS, per bunch, 2c to 244c. ONIONS, ne 
bunch, washed, Sc to 4c. PARSLEY, curly, per b 
1c to 2c. PEAS, per bushel bag, best, $1.75 to 82, 
few fancy, $2.25; ordinary, $1.25 to $1.50. RADIS 
per bunch, red tip, 1 }¢c to 2c; white tip, 4 4c to 2c; white 
2e to 3c; black, Se to 4c. RHUBARB, per bunch, 1\4cts 
2c; fancy, 244e. ROMAINE SALAD, per 32 qt. crate, 
best, 75¢ to $1.00; ordinary, 50c. SPINACH, per 32 qt 
crate, savoy, $1.00 to $1.25; flat leaf, 75c to $1.00. 


GRAINS AND FEED 


According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed, through billed from Western points; 


The quotations given in this report show the approximate 
ices at which feed can be purchased per ton, and grain per 
ushel, in straight carlots delivered on tracks at points in the 
different freight zones as indicated. Mixed carlots cost 
copuinets $2.00 per ton more. 
etail feed and grain prices vary with different local dealers, 
eg upon their individual costs of doing busines, 
volume handled, ete. In the case of feeds the retail price 
may sometimes be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale 
prices given in this report. 

Wheat market has declined slightly from high point of 
recent advance but market continues generally firm. Weat! 
more favorable in both spring and hard winter wheat belts. New: 
wheat being marketed in Southwest. Quality of shipments 
= Corn reaches new high price level. 

lemand, receipts light. Oats firm. Advance in grain prices 
and continued light offerings of feed rather than increased, 
Demand has caused the feed market to continue strong. Bet 
cause of light country demand for bran jobbers are neni i 
off. Linseed and cottonseed meal market firm, offerings mm 
Very little hominy feed being offered prices higher, movement 
very light. 


Boston Roch- 
Ogdens- ester  Buf- 
Albany burg Utica Syra-  fallo 
cuse 

No.2W Oats... 6014 6114 59% 5914 57% 

No. 3 W. Oats. 59% 60% 58% 586 56% 

No. 2 Yel. Corn.. 1.04% 1.06 1.0334 1.0244 9844 
No. 3 Yel. Corn. . 1.03 1.0444 1.02% 1.01 97 
Ground Osts....44.50 45.10 4410 43.80 42.40 
Spr.W.Bran....28.75 29.35 2835 28.05 26.65 
ard W. Bran...29.50 30.10 29.10 2880 27.40 
Standard{Mids...29.50 30.10 29.10 2880 27.40 
Soft W. Mids....35.00 35.60 3460 3430 32.9 
Flour Mids......34.00 34.60 33.60 33.30 32.90 
Red D. Flour 38.50 39.10 38.10 37.80 36.40 
D. Brew Grains. 34.00 34.60 33.60 33.30 31.90 
W. Hominy 38.50 39.10 38.10 37.80 36.40 
Yel. Hominy.....38.50 39.10 38.10 37.80 36.40 
Corn Meal .. 37.50 38.10 27.10 2680 25.40 
Gluten Feed.....40.25 40.85 39.85 39.55 38.15 
Gluten Meal. 46.50 47.10 46.30 45.80 4440 
36% Cot. S. Meal 46.50 7.20 46.10 45.60 44.60 
41% Cot. S. Meal 49.00 49.70 48.60 4810 46.90 
43° Cot. 8. Meal 52.50 53.20 52.10 51.60 50.40 
31°% OP Oil Meal 45.50 46.10 45.10 4480 43.40 
34% OP Oil Meal 47.50 48.10 47.10 46.80 45.40 
Beet Pulp.......37.50 3810 37.10 36.80 35.40 


Since Buffalo is an important milling center for whest feeds 
and linseed meal, quotations are given for this point on both 
a through-billed and a local bases. Ground oats $37.50; 
spring wheat bran $26; hard wheat bran $27.55; standard 
middlings $25.50; soft wheat middlings $31; flour middlings 
$31; red dog flour $35.50; dry brewers grains $30; white hom- 
iny $36, yellow hominy $35.50; corn meal $34.50 gluten feed 
$38.25; gluten meal $43.50; 31% old process oil meal $41.50 
34% old process dil meal $42.50. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 

During the early part of the week ending 
June 28 the live calf market was fairly firm. 
Prime veals were selling up to $11.50, some 
reaching $11.75. However, by the middle of 
the week receipts began to pile = | with the 
result that on Wednesday the trading, which 
due to the hot weather turned slow, the market 
weakened with a reduction of about 50 per 
cent., placing prime veals at $11 with most 
sales ranging from $9.50 to 10.50. Live spring 
lambs have been selling well, which marks 
have not shown top grades. However, only a 
few fancy have been received and are generally 
quoted at $11.50. The market is dull and very 
weak on common to medium stock. 

The market on country dressed veal calves 
is about the same as the live calf market. 
Trading is dull and unsatisfactory. With a 
fair supply there is not much hopes of condi- 
tions bettering inasmuch as many of the 
arrivals are more or less musty and unattrac- 
tive. In this heavy weather shippers should 
ice more heavily. 


Over 50,000 pounds of milk were produced 
during the month of May on the farm of Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., publisher of AMERICAN 
Acricutturist. Mr. Morgenthau’s dairy 
herd is made up of pure bred Holsteins, several 
of the individuals being daughters of the 
famous bull, Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka. 
The farm is located at Hopewell Junction, 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 
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URING the months of June, July, and 

a part of August last summer I was 
ding the commercial poultry culling in 
Meuben, Livingston, and Schuyler coun- 
jes under direction of the farm bureaus. 
During that time I examined approxi- 
gately 35,000 hens, in flocks ranging 
fom a couple dozen to over 2000, but 
the average was from 150 to 300. I was 
gside of all conceivable types, sizes, and 
enditions of hen houses. 

Although it would do the average flock 
w harm to import some high blood cock- 
gels or in other way, improve the blood 
wd breeding of the stocks, I think it 
sould do the most of us more good to use 
that same time, energy and expense, to 
the housing and management of the 
flock. 

Dampness is the greatest enemy of egg- 
production, and can be combated by 
proper ventilation and floors. 


Too Much Glass Not Good 


As for the housing I think that the 
greatest mistake is to use too much glass 
and not enough muslin, in fact the correct 
regulation of ventilation is the most seri- 
ous of all the poultry keepers’ troubles. 
Of course this can be overdone but very 
sidom is. Cornell finds that the best 
results are obtained when using equal 
amounts of glass and muslin about 1 
square foot of glass and 1 square foot of 
muslin to every 20 square foot of floor 
gace. Overcrowding is another fact that 
does not pay. There should be from 
three to four square feet of floor per bird 
wcording to the size of the house, the 
larger the house the less floor space is 
required per bird. 

The type of roof that seems to have the 
least objections and the most advantages 
isthe shed roof. It is cheaper and easier 
to build, provides excellent ventilation, 
keeps the air content low, does not inter- 
fere with the light and provides plenty of 
head room for the keeper. With a hinged 
board just under the roof, front and back, 
for summer ventilation this type is as cool 
as any, and is easy to keep the dampness 
drained out. 


Dirt Floors Are too Damp 


Dirt floors are always more or less 
damp, impossible to get really clean, 
provide a breeding place for diseases and 
parasites. Furthermore, the litter gets 
dirty very quickly. Board floors are, in 
most cases, either cold, a harboring place 
for rats, or rot out quickly, and if too near 
to the ground are damp. Concrete seems 
to be the nearest perfect of all floors, pro- 
vided it is properly made. The floor 
should be made on a bed of stone, from 18 
to 30 inches deep, according to the kind of 
soil, but in all cases the foundation trench 
should be deep enough to give perfect 
drainage. When the floor is made there 
should be included as an insulation, one- 
eighth of an inch of tar or a double layer 
of tarred or roofing paper. I have yet to 
see the concrete floor that is dry when not 
insulated. The usual method is to lay 2 
inches of a 1-3-5 mixture then put onthe 
insulating material and drive roofing nails 
in the cement to help hold the top layer, 
leaving the heads projecting one-half inch. 
The top is usually 1 inch of 1-3 mixture. 


Feed Heavier at Night 


Most farmers have the right idea as to 
the feeds, but many make a mistake by 
feeding as much in the morning as they do 
at night thereby forcing the hens to eat 
less mash. Best results seem to be had by 
feeding about 2 quarts in the morning and 
6 quarts at night per 100 hens in the 
winter. And don’t be afraid to get too 
much litter in the coop. 

Last but not least, in over half of the 
cases where the hens do not lay as well as 
they should, the reason is lice and mites. 
A piece of blue ointment and vaseline 
50-50 the size of a pea under the wings 
and around the vent, is as good as any 
louse powder. Used or “dead”’ motor-oil 


‘Common Flock Troubles 


Dampness and Poor Ventilation Hardest on Hens 


and kerosene, mixed in equal parts and 
painted on the perches and other breeding 
places will get the mites.—I. C. Larever. 


Better to Prevent Gapes than 
to Wait to Cure Them 


EFERRING to Elmer Whittaker’s 

letter in the AmeriIcAN AGRICUL- 
turisT, I think the best plan is to prevent 
gapes rather than to cure them after the 
chicks have got them. The West Vir- 
ginia experiment station publishes a 
bulletin on the prevention of gapes 
by the use of creoiin put in the drinking 
water. 

The creolin causes the worm to loosen 
its hold and it is thrown out before it 
gets to where it does the damage. The 
method of administering this remedy is 
very simple. Just drop three drops of 
creolin in a quart of water and keep the 
chicks from getting other water until 
they learn to drink the water with creolin 
in it. Give the creolin from the very 
start and keep it up until the chicks are 
large enough that the gape worm will not 
bother them as the remedy is a preventa- 
tive rather than a cure. 

We have tried dusting the chicks with 
slaked lime and it helps to save the 
chicks from death from gapes. 

Creolin can be bought at almost any 
drug store, put up in bottles with a cork 
convenient for dropping it and I think 
that it will prove a valuable remedy for 
ridding the poultry yard of gapes. But 
anyone trying it for the first time should 
not expect it to cure every bad case of 
gapes after the chicks have the gapes, 
but they should remember that it is a 
preventative rather than a cure.—A. J. 
Lecce. 


Get Rid of the Young Roosters 


E all know that it is a mighty good 

thing to get rid of the old roosters or 
at least isolate them after the breeding 
season is over. Sterile eggs are much 
preferred as far as their marketability is 
concerned, because a sterile egg will keep 
a whole lot longer than a fertile one. 

But along with the “old boys” should 
go the youngsters. These young fellows, 
from the time they are hatched, can get 
rid of a pile of feed. If they are allowed 
to run wild, they have just so much op- 
portunity to run off weight as fast as they 
put it on and that seems like a whole lot 
of waste. 

It is fairly early in the chicks’ life that 
the cockerels can be identified from the 
pullets and the sooner they are put aside, 
just so much sooner has a man the oppor- 
tunity to start these fellows toward the 
market. They should not be confined 
to the detriment of their growth. They 
should have ample room for enough 
exercise to keep them healthy and should 
have plenty of green food, grit and the 
like, but they should be confined so that 
they are not running helter-skelter, here, 
there and everywhere. 


Why Broiler Prices Vary So 


I notice on the market page of recent 
issues of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, that 
colored broilers are meeting a good mar- 
ket right along and that those that are 
bringing the lowest prices are the White 
Leghorns in poor condition. In fact 
“condition” caused a wide range of 
prices. Nine chances out of ten if these 
birds had been confined and fed a condi- 
tioning and fattening ration, they would 
have been worth at least 15 cents more 
per pound, which means an average in- 
creased return of about 20 to 25 cents 
per head and where a fellow is handling 
several dozen, those extra dollars count up. 

I doubt very much if it pays to capon- 
ize Leghorn cockerels, because the ma- 
ture cockerels are not usually as heavy as 
the market prefers. The yellow skin 


birds are more desirable for that purpose. 
—Frep WILLIAMs. 
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30,000 CHICKS WEEKLY for June and July Delivery 
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finest and best equi; hatch: 
he ota ed bee eq a z eries in the state 
2 S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS .................... 100 a iy 
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cont Lat REYSTONE VITALITY CHICKS 
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BIG VALUE CHICKS AT LOW PRICES 
No culls but “BETTER QUALITY CHICKS” 


$37.50 PER 100 AND UP 
Varieties Prices On: 50 100 300 500 1000 
American, Tom Barron, Wh. Leghorns $4.50 $9.00 25.00 0.00 
8. C. by 4 & Butt horns, Anconas 4.50 9.00 25.00 +1000 StS ‘Oo 
, Barred & Buff Li~> =. Minorcas. . 5.75 11.00 32.00 48.00 HS 
C. & R. C. anens Reds. 5.75 11.00 32.00 48.00 95. 
White Rocks. 6.25 11.50 34.00 53.00 105.00 
Ss 6= sh White Wyandottes 6.75 13.00 38.00 60.00 115.00 
: 8. L. Wyandottes, Buff Minorcas. . 8.50 16.00 46.00 75.00 : 
be my Chicks, Light Breeds, $7. 50: ‘Heavy Breeds, $9.00 per 100 tomy = Fr ‘om 
ks wonderfully Fay for high egg production and beauty of t and 
Our chicks a are properly hatched’ ‘and ship and this is the reason they are STRONG, H HALT E ype and am Y 
Sha Si ei taf cats ae toate aoe maa aie tot cals TEA 
y oe ae ‘ull o' e guarantee it. Y 
chances. ber I. B.C. A. Bank references. Only 18 hours from New York. _ . a er 


EAGLE NEST HATCHERY, 


BOX 61, 


UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO 





ONE MILLIO! 


Mixed 
Post; 
Ca 
NEUHA 
CHOICE BREEDING BIRDS. 


icks, Light 
log Free. 





8S. L. Wyandottes, Buff M inorcaa, Lt. Brahmas 4 
B . $8; Heavy Breeds, $9.50 per 100 straight. 
. FULL LIVE DELIV y GUARANTEED. Bank Reference 
Member I. B. C. A 
AUSER CHICK HATCHERIES, 


of our pure-bred varieties, at all times. 


ROCK BOTTOM PRICES On Ready Made 
Good Luck Chicks. 


$8.00 per 100 and UP 


White, Browns «& Bar Legh A) Mf $175 $9.00 Cy rox, es 
orns, Anconas. . 75 y 25.50 2. 
Barred Roc So 4S CS Bhode t. Reds. 6.00 11.50 #3300 #35 00 $00.00 
White Rocks, White ) on ae 7.00 13.50 39.00 62.00 120.00 
Black Minorcas, Buff ing 7.00 13.50 39.00 62.00 120.00 
9.00 17.00 8.00 See “snanse 


. and Ohio C. A. We are only 18 hours from New York. 
OHIO 
In any 


NAPOLEON, 
Cockerels and Pullets all ages Cocks and Hens. 
Prices reasonable, Write your wants. 





Chick Prices Reduc 









8. C. White and Brown 
. C. Buff and 


White Wyandottes, Barron White Legho! 


8. C. White M paasees 
Mixed C 
25 years’ hatchii 


FROM EXTRA 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. PARCEL POST C. 0. D. 


Yi you i pay for the chicks when they a 
1 


UALITY FLOCKS WITH HEAVY LAYING STRAINS 


In this way you take no risk. 
On: 50 500 


00 1000 
— ere er $4.75 .00 $43 4 $80.00 
beh ee 5.00 9.50 82.50 
C. Reds. Biack Minorcas $93 11.00 a3 O 100.00 
6.75 12.50 60.00 110.00 
FPS eT r s'ee 9.00 17.00 82.50 

4.25 8.00 37.50 75.00 
‘and 20; years’ shipping enables us to produce the BEST. A hatch each week 
y and August. Place your ordefs as far in advance as possible. Catalog Free 


ugh June, J 
20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, 








x R, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 








For this month only I will make a jalt 4) 
oclting 8 to 10 weeks old BLACK ark P 


tn my celebrated strain of era c 
pedigr layers—$2.00 each. COOLE 
of a selection and breeding behind them 
SUMMER-HATCHED CHICKS 
Eight ro breeds, at special reduced prices. 


Write me t 
ORDER NOW 
Elden E. Cooley, Dept. AA, Frenchtown, N. J. 


LONG'S GUARANTEED CHICKS 


Rocks, 10c; Wyandottes, llc; Leg- 

horns, 8c; Mixed, 7c. Reductions 

on large amounts. Good, lively, 

Free Range CHICKS, carefully 

selected. Delivery guaranteed. 
Catalog 


LONG’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 
R. D. Sete Mgr., Box 12, MILLERSTOWN, PA. 


FREE RANGE STOCK 


Mixed Stock.... $7 per 100 
S. C. W. Leghorns $8 per 100 
Barred Rocks. ... $9 per 100 
Postage Paid. Live Arrival 
Guaranteed.. 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, _ RICHFIELD, PA. 


WE are NOW booking orders for 12 weeks’ old 
White Leghorn Pullets. All Pullets farm 
raised, milk fed, hatched from extra heavy lay- 
ing strain. 500 yearling hens for sale. Chicks 





























and Duckli at — prices. 

IDYLDELL FARM Wolcott, New York 

BABY CHIC ___Barred Rocks, 9c; R I. Reds, 
10c: White Leghorns, 8 8c; Mixed, 


7c: 100% live delivery guaranteed; postpaid. Reduced on 
og lots. Order from ad.or write for free circul 


. B. LEISTER, Box 49, McAlisterville, Pa. 


Chicks 8. C. Buff and White pene pe 100. Barred 
ob white Rocks 
per 50 





More and Better Chicks 


100,000 Large Husky Baby Chicks for 
uly and August Delivery 


expert in large Blue Hen Mammoth incuba- 
tors with Eleven years’ experience. Customers report our 
chicks grow faster then hen hatched chicks. A satisfied 
customer my best advertisement. Order at once and get 
better chicks. 


Hatched b 


8. C. WHITE or BROWN oo ageeee 9c each 

BARRED PLYMOUTH RO lle each 
BROILERS or MIXED....... 7c¢ each 
Free and 100% Live delivery Guaranteed. Valuable 


Catalogue free for the asking. 


H. C. HOUSEWORTH, Port Trevorton, Penna. 
vy a of se 


BABY CHICKS sien fost 


to-lay stock. Prices, Barred and Buff Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas, Black Minorcas, 10c each; White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, 8c each; Broiler chicks, 
7c each. Safe delivery guaranteed by prepaid 
parcel-post. Puliets 10 to 12 weeks for sale. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, N. Y. 








Hatched by the best 














SPECIAL OFFER $0,000 Chicks = 100% ve 








Leghorns. 8S. C. Brown Leghorns and 8. C. Black 
Minorcas. Assorted 8c each—$75.00 per 1000. Mixed 
Chicks crossed — 7c each, $60.00 per 1000—our 14th 


Box 100, RICHFIELD, PA 


FHE KEYSTONE HATCHERY, 
that are hatched 
to grow. Barred 


BABY CHICKS, js"; 2sca 


Rocks 17c, Reds 16c, 8. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns 13c, Mixed 10c. Prepaid 100% live deliv- 
ery guaranteed to your door. For quick service 
order direct from this ad. or write for circular. 


J.W. KIRK, Box 55, McAlisterville, Pa. 


CHI CKS 8.C. W. and Brown Leghores, 10¢; 
Ord 


Barred Rocks, 12c: Reds, 13c, and 
Mixed, 8c. 100% "ie arrival. 
m this ad or write for Circular. 
Y HILL HATCHERY, WM. NACE, Prop. 
Box 60, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 


BABY CHIX 2°" White Leghorns, 100. 88: 8 *o'e. 


Brown a Leghorns | 00, $8. Barred Rocks, 100 $10; © é 
R. 1. $11; Broilers or Mixed Chix, 100, $7 
and 1,000 lots. 100% prepaid safe 








er 
CHER 





Special py, on 500 





“Too. Tight st Wiixed $6 86,50 ber 
. delivery guaranteed. Addrese 
‘antee ‘aie deliv: 
pido NEIMOND. tage and guarant Pe aye x | J. N. NACE, Box30, RICHFIELD, PA. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read the following letter and then turn to our classified page. 


W. 


find what you want, advertise for it. 


oy Sar 4 


Avenue, New York City 


WILL QUICKLY FIND A BUYER 
FOR WHAT YOU HAVE TO SELL 
If you do not 
A. Jewett & Sons did. 


Department, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


pooh That little classified “‘ad" we placed in ) ee Agriculturist last 


fall on our ferrets brought us more sales than any other pa 
wish to print this little appreciation of service in any 


permission to do so. Very are 


r we advertised in. If you 
your papers you have our 


WETT & SONS, Rochester, Ohio, R. D. 1. 


If you have 


Fer only 5c a word, you can place your message before 130,000 up-to-date 
f 


armers in the 
anything to sell, trade or buy, try our 


Eastern States, within easy shipping distance. 





classified 


columns. 





Dr. Royal S. Copeland’ 


mergency First Aid Kit 


CONTAINS ALL THESE MEDICAL NECESSITIES 











4 lodine swabs 
‘4 oz. White Vinegar ~ 
; oz. Boracic Acid 
Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia 
‘4 oz. Jamaica Ginger 
oz. Bicarbonate of Soda 














5 yds. Adhesive Tape 
1 oz. Absorbent 
1 Large Gauze Bandage 
3 Li 
pr. Scissors 


Liquid Collodian 


34 oz. Castor Oil 
1 tube Unguentine 


6 Tongue Depressors 
6 Applicators 


1 Tweezers 
1 Doz. Safety Pins 


WORTH 


3 Paper Cups 
1 Piece of Flannel 


$5.00 


Royal S. Copeland’ 


ealth 


BOTH Fo: 
ONLY *425 


Here’s wonderful news for you. 


Book 








DR. ROYAL S. COPELAND'S HEALTH BOOK TELLS EX- 
ACTLY WHAT TO DO.FOR ALL THESE TROUBLES 


Asthma 
Biliousness 


Chills and Colds 


Croup 


Diabetes 
Earache 
Electric Shock 
Fainting 


Fevers 


Frost-Bite 
Hay Fever 


—AND HUNDREDS MORE 


Malaria 
Measles 
Headaches 
Hiccoughs 
Hoarseness and 
Laryngitis 
Indigestion and 
Dyspepsia 
Nasal Catarrh 
Neurasthenia, or 
Nervous breakdown 


Nose Bleed 


WORTH $3.00 


Pleurisy 
Pneumonia 
Poisoning 
Rheumatism 
Sciatica 

Sore Throat 
St. Vitus Dance 
Sunstroke 
Tonsilitis 
Tuberculosis 
Typhoid Fever 
Varicose Veins 


Now, wherever you live, wherever you go, no matter 


how far you get away from doctors and drugstores, you can have the expert advice — 
immediately—of Dr. Royal S. Copeland himself. Just like having America’s most famous 


physician always at your elbow, ready to help you no matter what happens. 


Read how 


you can now get his great new Health Book (worth $3.00) and his compact, portable, 
first-aid kit (worth $5.00) both for ONLY $4.98 plus the few cents delivery charges. 


Offered by the 
American Agriculturist 


You can’t afford to take chances with health! 
You never know when an accident will happen. 
You never know when someone will fall and 
break bones, or receive a deep wound, or be 
badly burned. You can’t know beforehand just 
when the children will come down with measles, 
or when baby will get the croup, or when your 
wife will have a sudden attack of faintness. 

Only one thing you can be sure of—and that 
is THE DOCTOR WON'T BE HANDY! You 
must be prepared for every emergency—no 
matter what it is, no matter when it happens. 

Of course the first thing to do is to send for 
the doctor. But very often the first-aid 
~, you give, the treatments you apply, 
\ before the doctor comes, May mean 
N all the difference between quick re- 
"~ covery and long illness or perhaps 
. 

even death! 
Take no chances with disease 
.  orinjury. Be ready for them 
> ~always! Know what to 
AMERICAN . do, par how to do it. 
AGRICULTURIST Now you can have the 
. priceless advice of 
27 Health Book Dept. ., Dr.Royal S.Cope- 
461 FOURTH AVENUE * land instantly 

NEW YORK CITY ‘*.  availableatall 
Piease send me Dr. Copeland's new times in 
dukbeasd wolewe at ta co, Of almost 
his new Emergency First-Aid Kit. I %, every 
sending no money. b t will pay the postman . 
on delivery the special low price of $4.95 rlus + con- 
few cents postage Youguarantee to refund my » 


money in full if I care to return the book and the . 


kit within 5 days ‘ 
» 
. 


Name 


ceivable emergency or sickness, for Dr. Copeland 
has written a remarkable new Health Book that 
brings to your home the benefit of his wide knowl- 
edge and experience. He has written down specific 
directions for dealing with every troubie, ail- 
ment and disease that you are ever likely to 
encounter. It is all told so simply and so 
clearly that even a child could understand and 
the subjects are arranged alphabetically so that 
you can refer instantly to the material you need. 

And with this wonderful, helpful, book you 
can also obtain Dr. Copeland’s new compact 
Emergency First-Aid Kit which contains every- 
thing you need to treat almost every kind of 
trouble, and yet is so small, so handy that it will 
fit easily into a bureau drawer, in a suitcase, 
or in the side-pockets of your car. 


SEND NO MONEY 


You don't need to send a single penny now to take 
advantage of this amazing, health-saving, money-saving 
offer made to you now by the American Agriculturist. 
Just mail the coupon below—or a postcard—and we will 
send you by parcel post Dr. Copeland's great new 
Health Book and his new Emergency First-Aid Kit. 
When you receive them just pay the postman the special 
low price of only $4 98 plus the delivery charges. Then, 
if you're not satistied that in the Health Book you get 
medical information that may prove priceless in some 
desperate emergency; if you don't believe that this offer 
is worth many times what we ask for it; if you don’t 
believe that your health and the health of your family is 
safe in Dr. Copeland's hands, simply return the book and 
the emergency kit, and your money will be refunded 
immediately, 

But no matter what you think now, you owe it to your- 
self to at least examine Dr. Copeland's Health Book and 
his First-Aid Kit, and to see exactly what you get at this 
AMAZING BARGAIN! Mail the coupon NOW! 


. American Agriculturist 
ne 27 Health Book Dept. 


‘. 461 Fourth Avenue New York City 


THE 
HEALTH 
BOOK 


ee 


COPELAND 
Cee 








